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violinist of his day, still lives, though he has 

been dead for a generation. His picture and 
autograph remain, but his masterful music is 
only a memory—he lived before the time 


of the 7czor. 





The Victor can’t bring to you the sweet music of Ole Bull, but it did bring to you the art 
of that famous Russian violinist, Mischa Elman, nearly three years before he ever appeared in 


America. : 

More marvelous still, the Victor brings to you the living voice of the late Tamagno. His 
was the first of the famous artists’ voices the Victor saved from the grave. ‘ And not only can you 
hear his magnificent and powerful voice, but generations to come will enjoy it—just as they will 
hear and enjoy the world’s best music and song rendered by the greatest artists of the present day. 

Truly the Victor is a wonderful musical instrument—just how 
wonderful you can’t realize until you hear it. 

You owe it to yourself to stop in and hear the Victor, the very next time you 
pass a Victor dealer’s. 

Write to us for catalogues. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors . “ 
- “His Master's Voice 





The fame of Ole Bull, the greatest \ 











A complete list of new Victor Records for April will be found in the April number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s and May Cosmopolitan 
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MR. FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, OF CHICAGO, THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


A SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT AND ONE OF THE TWO DEMOCRATS IN MR. TAFT’S CABINET 
[See The March of Events" 
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The March of Events 


E WHO could not be born at a later 
time may be grateful to live when we 
do; for the world, and our country 

in particular, becomes more interesting every 
decade. And Mr. Taft, who cannot be 
President twenty or fifty years hence, has the 
satisfaction of coming into office at a more 
interesting time than any of his predecessors. 
He is as lucky as any man could be, up to this 
point of our history. 

Life in the United States during the first half 
of the last century was pioneer life or a life of 
wrangling, or both; for the settlement of the 
country and the controversy over slavery took 
men’s energies and time. During the latter 
half of the century came the unhappy Civil 
War and, after it, the long period of partisan 
bitterness and sectional distrtist. It was 
a period, too, of physical exploitation. We 
built railroads and settled new lands and tilled 
them as if they were inexhaustible; we wasted 
our forests — all the while regarding a wrangle 
about partisan subjects as of more importance 
than good government. Much public energy 
was thus wasted which ought to have been spent 
in saving our rich domain and in solving the 
problems of our economic and social life. 
How pitiful the waste of words and of time and 
of thought and of money in all this forty-year 
partisan, sectional wrangle! 

We have come into more fortunate days and 
have more inspiring public tasks. Sectional- 
ism in its hindering forms is buried. The 
race problem is less troublesome and dis- 
tracting than it ever was before. We are 
making, for the first time, a comprehensive 
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system of internal improvements. We have 
an assured and strong position among the 
nations. We have shown the way to keep the 
peace in the Far East. We are, for the first 
time, in a helpful relation to the Central and 
South American states. All the subjects 
that now press for discussion are either such 
as make for the real well-being of our own 
people or of other nations. Hardly any of 
the old domestic quarrels are left except two 
— the tariff and the currency; and both these 
are lingering legacies of the Civil War. Even 
in experiments at city government, we are 
beginning to fall away from old_ political 
methods and enslaving traditions. 

We are entering a period like that: which, 
under President Monroe, was known as the ‘“‘era 
of good feeling.” Now —as then — the views 
of men of both parties have come together. 
There is little difference between the tenets of 
a Cleveland Democrat and a Taft Republican. 
Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, the new Secretary of 
the Treasury, was the one and is the other, and 
has never changed his beliefs. But, this second 
“era of good feeling” is a better time to live 
in than the first, for it is a time of far greater 
constructive tasks. 

No man is pardonable, therefore, who wishes 
that he had lived earlier; and we, who see an 
orderly progress in the development of our 
American democracy, and believe that we are 
come into an era of increasing human service, 
may regret only that we were born as soon as we 
were. The promise is of a continually increas- 
ing interest in life, in a world and in a democ- 
racy that are ever better worth living in and for. 
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JUDGE JACOB McG. DICKINSON, THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR 
WHO, LIKE HIS PREDECESSOR, IS A LAWYER 


» A DEMOCRAT, AND FROM TENNESSEE 
[See The March of Events”’) 
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MR. GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, OF NEW YORK, THE NEW ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


[See ‘* The March of Events") 
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MR. GEORGE W. GUTHRIE, MAYOR OF PITTSBURGH 
WHO HAS FURTHERED IN EVERY WAY THE SURVEY OF PITTSBURGH LIFE WHICH 
WILL -E THE AUTHORITIES TO MAKE IT A _ BETTER CITY TO LIVE IN 


[See page 11480) 
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MR. RICHARD A. BALLINGER, OF WASHINGTON, THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


WHO SERVED AS COMMISSIONER OF THE LAND OFFICE DURING PART OF THE PREVIOUS ADMINISTRATION 


[See "* The March of Events”) 














GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH 


WHO, THOUGH EIGHTY YEARS OLD THIS MONTH, IS STILL IN 
ACTIVE COMMAND OF THE SALVATION ARMY, WHICH HE FOUNDED 
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JUDGE BENJAMIN BARR LINDSEY 


OF THE JUVENILE COURT OF DENVER, WHO OWES HIS ELECTION IN PART TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


[See ** The March of Events] 














MR. JAMES W. VAN. CLEAVE 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS, WHICH IS URGING A PERMANENT TARIFF COMMISSION 


[See ** The March of Events”’] 




















MR. OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 


WHOSE OPERA-HOUSE HAS CREATED A NEW OPERA-GOING PUBLIC IN NEW YORK 


[See Page 11435] 
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MME. EMMA EAMES 


WHO GAVE HER FAREWELL APPEARANCE IN OPERA TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
ON FEBRUARY 16TH, AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 
[See page 11435] 
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THE “MARYLAND” AND HER TARGET 


ON WHICH SHE MADE A PERFECT SCORE IN RECORD TIME 











[See page 11500] 
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MR. STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


[See page 11500] 











PRESIDENT TAFT’S CABINET 


HOW THE PEOPLE REGARD THE PRESIDENT 


HIS editorial paragraph appeared a 
month ago in the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Pioneer Press: 


‘“‘As the last session of the Sixtieth Congress 
nears its end, it is impossible not to think, ‘How 
much more glorious might that record have been 
had the members of both Houses been more loyal 
to the President whom the people had chosen for 
their leader!’ Had Congress shown the same 
eagerness to follow and codperate with Roose- 
velt in his programme of reform legislation, 
membership in either the Fifty-seventh, Fifty- 
eighth, Fifty-ninth, or Sixtieth Congress would have 
been as full of glory as that in any legislative body 
which ever met. It would be the most cheering 
thing possible, to the whole country, if Congress 
would only give evidence of a purpose to follow 
the leader whom the people have chosen to lead.” 


You could have found a thousand similar 
expressions about the same time in the news- 
papers that are closest to the people; and, if 
you take a journey at any time in the populous, 
dominant great region which New York still 
thinks of as “the West,” and talk with men 
in their clubs, or in hotels, or in their offices, 
or in their homes, you will discover that they 
regard the President of the United States as 
the real head and leader of the nation — 
whether the President be Mr. Roosevelt or 
Mr. Taft — and their thought of him is of 
the man that has been chosen to lead. They 
think of him as having direct personal respon- 
sibility to the people. While they recognize 
the codrdinate powers of Congress, they care 
nothing about the finely drawn questions of 
“encroachment” and the like. A man—a 
trusted and able and patriotic man — has 
been put in the White House as the head of 
the Government, and the people give him 
their loyal support. It would, in fact, be 
worth much, if Congress kept this simple 
fact in mind. For Congress is, as the public 
sees it, a big body of men, almost a mob, the 
individual members of which are responsible 
to their constituents, but the whole body seems 
responsible to nobody. It passes bills during 
every Administration, sometimes many of 
them, which the President must veto for the 
public welfare. It permits its members to 
talk endlessly to the galleries and to the back- 
woods. As a body, it falls far short of the 
Executive in the confidence of the people. 
The hold of both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Taft on the loyalty, the admiration, and even 
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the affection of the people and their direct way 
of regarding the President as the responsible 
head of the nation are fundamental facts that 
are too easily forgotten, both in Washington 
and in New York. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S CABINET 


R. LINCOLN selected all the members 
of his Cabinet before he went to 
sleep on the night that he heard of his election. 
One principle that he went by was to take 
the most prominent men in his party, several 
of whom had been his competitors, notably 
Mr. Seward. The task was far easier then 
than it is now. Few men refused the offer 
of Cabinet positions in the earlier days, for 
the honor seems to have been esteemed 
greater than it is now, and the personal 
sacrifice surely was less. Few men who are 
not rich can now afford portfolios; for the 
salary of $12,000 a year does little more than 
pay house-rent and servants’ wages for a 
Cabinet officer in Washington life to-day. 
Such a post, moreover, does not, as arule, give 
a man a chance to do a really great piece of 
work — except the office of Secretary of State 
and, perhaps, of Secretary of the Treasury 
— certainly not such work as makes a man’s 
permanent reputation; and it seldom leads to 
further preferment. 

The principle that Mr. Taft has followed 
in making his Cabinet is the right principle 
of securing competent and congenial advisers 
—men most of whom he has known inti- 
mately. Mr. Knox, the Secretary of State, and 
his chief adviser, served with him in the 
Cabinet; so also did Mr. Meyer, who is now 
become Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. 
Wilson, who remains Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. MacVeagh’s appointment as Secretary 
of the Treasury meets the approval of the 
financial and commercial world. A man of 
wide and successful experience and of sound 
judgment, he is yet not of the class of predatory 
or promoting financiers. This is a capital 
appointment. Mr. Wickersham, the Attorney- 
General, has been a partner of Mr. Henry 
W. Taft in New York; Mr. Dickinson, the 
Secretary of War, who, like Mr. MacVeagh, 
was a Cleveland Democrat, distinguished 
himself as counsel for our Government in a 
complicated case with the British Government, 
and he is a lawyer of eminence and success. 
Mr. Ballinger, of Washington, the Secretary 
of the Interior, showed his mettle while he 
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was mayor of Seattle, and has had valuable 
experience as Land Commissioner in the past 
Administration; and Mr. Nagle, the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, has a good record 
and has long been known by Mr. Taft. Mr. 
Hitchcock will make a good Postmaster- 
General but he “earned” the post and, there- 
fore, this is the only appointment of them all 
that is open to criticism. 

It is a very good Cabinet, so far as the 
public can yet make judgment. For Mr. 
Knox a brilliant career is predicted, although 
his achievements will be measured by the 
standard set up by Mr. Hay and Mr. Root. 
We play a so much larger part in the world 
now than we used to play that our Secretary 
of State is a figure in international life second 
only to the President. 


BREAKING THE SOLID SOUTH BY BETTER 
APPOINTMENTS 


NUMBER of commercial bodies in the 

South have advised President Taft to 
make appointments in those states solely 
with reference to the fitness of the men ap- 
pointed, and not at all to their party allegiance. 
Some of these resolutions declare that the 
“referee” system has been chiefly responsible 
for bad Southern appointments. The habit 
has been to try to find as fit Republicans as 
possible; but very many — perhaps most — 
Southern appointments have been bad or 
only tolerable. 

The President has, naturally, not committed 
himself to this policy. With its spirit he is 
undoubtedly in sympathy, but he has ex- 
pressed himself as feeling strongly that those 
Republicans in the South who stood true to the 
faith of their party in its darkest days deserve 
recognition, provided, of course, they are 
men of good enough character to fill public 
offices without disgrace. 

Here is a conflict of two systems. The 
better system is undoubtedly the selection of 
the fittest men without regard to their parties; 
but, in offices outside the classified service, 
this policy has never yet been followed, except 
to a limited degree. Mr. Taft would find, 


however, that in some Southern States this 
policy would bring about, in fact, the close 
relation between Southern sentiment and his 
administration which he and the Southern 
people alike desire. And this close relation 
can hardly be established in any other way. 
Such a policy would break up the old party 
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division, in any state where it should frankly 
be tried. If he were to appoint to the most 
important Federal offices the very best men 
that he could find, and if it should happen 
that these men were Democrats, within a 
reasonable time they and their friends would 
undoubtedly become supporters of President 
Taft, even to the extent of becoming Repub- 
licans. 

The appointment by President Roosevelt 
of Mr. Wright as Secretary of War, and 
the appointment by President Taft of Mr. 
Dickinson as his successor — both Southern 
men and life-long Democrats (except during 
the Bryan period) —make a _ conspicuous 
start in such a policy. If Federal judges and 
solicitors and collectors of internal revenue 
were appointed on this same basis — in every 
case the best man for the office, whatever his 
politics — an important part of the Demo- 
cratic party would become a Taft party; 
and the solid South would be split. 

After all, the choosing of men for such posi- 
tions ought, in fact, to be done with reference 
to large commercial and social interests rather 
than to party interests. The Southern com- 
mercial bodies may or may not succeed in 
their volunteer effort to bring a change in the 
point of view. But they are right. 


BUSINESS WAITS ON CONGRESS 


HE meeting of business men in Indian- 
apolis who formulated a demand for 
a permanent tariff commission said truly 
that the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives does not and cannot 
get full and accurate information about our 
industries and industrial conditions. The 
interested classes are the source of most 
of the committee’s information. The com- 
mittee, moreover, is a political and not a 
scientific body. 
For these reasons President Taft also favors 
a permanent commission, not with power 
to fix or change rates, but only to procure 
accurate information for the use of Congress. 
This is the method of several European 
governments, notably of Germany. ‘There is 
every sound reason to hope that we shall 
have such a piece of machinery, composed 
of men utterly incapable of taking any view 
of the subject but a rigidly scientific view. 
But the President is right in maintaining 
that action on the tariff now should not wait 
till such a commission could be created and 
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FAILURE OF THE 
could make its report. The country waits 
for revision. Business hesitates. We shall 
not move forward fast or far till some action 
be taken. 

The universal hope is that a real revision, 
so skilfully done as not to dislocate business, 
will be made by June rst. If Congress be in 
earnest, this can be accomplished. If it 
merely play a political game — well, we shall 
see. The President has a clear-cut, workable 
plan, which he presents with sincerity. If 
Congress follow it, the task will not be a very 
difficult or a very long one. 


A CORPORATION THAT BELIEVES PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE IS MORE SACRED THAN VESTED RIGHTS 


HIS was spoken by Judge Gary, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation at the recent 
dinner of the Illinois Society in New York, 
at which he was the guest of honor: 


“We snarl at legislation or at the Chief Execu- 
tive if any action is taken or word spoken which 
we think is calculated to injure vested rights, 
but we are apt to overlook the fundamental 
principle that even vested rights, so-called, must 
yield whenever they become antagonistic to the 
public welfare and safety. 

“Rights of the individual are subordinate and 
must submit to those of the public. The oppor- 
tunities for the acquisition of wealth have been 
and are so great that large and increasing fortunes 
of individuals and corporations compel the most 
thoughtful men to dread the results of the future 
unless the influence and power of money can be 
controlled by Governmental authority.” 


This is not the speech of a “radical” nor 
of a politician of any kind, but of a man of 
judicial training and clear thinking, who holds 
one of the most important and responsible 
posts in the business world. It is an obvious 
and self-evident doctrine, but the significance 
of it is that it comes from the business world 
itself. It means the “open corporation,” 
which shall coéperate with the Government 
for the enforcement of the law and assume 
its responsibility for business conditions, and 
which shall stand against privilege and not 
seek it either by open or occult ways. Wealth 
come by in this way is a bulwark of the 
country and a tool of progress. It is not 
wealth in itself that presents danger, but 
only privileged wealth. 

What Mr. Gary meant is that the power of 
organization and of wealth shall be used to 


ANTI-TRUST LAW 11413 
promote the public welfare, and not merely 
for the enrichment of those who wield it. 
The people have the power of punishing 
privilege, but they are not always wise, and 
are seldom gentle, in using this power. The 
open, regulated corporation is better than 
the corporation which consults itself alone, 
and whose actions lead to the discouragement 
of investment and the restriction of profit 
by provoking vengeful laws. 


FAILURE OF THE ANTI-TRUST LAW 


HE administration of the anti-trust law 
has been under two heads — investi- 
gation of alleged abuses, and prosecutions 
where indictments have been returned. The 
prosecutions have been undertaken by the 
Department of Justice. The investigations 
have been conducted by the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, at the head of which is Mr. Herbert 
Knox Smith. The Bureau has also made 
inquiries into certain businesses — for example, 
the tobacco business — at the instance of the 
Senate. 

Its report issued recently showed that six 
men control the Consolidated Tobacco Com- 
pany, sometimes called the “Tobacco Trust,” 
which controls about four-fifths of the tobacco 
manufactures of the United States, with the 
exception of cigars. It began with a capital 
of $25,000,000 and has grown until its net 
capital has reached the sum of $316,346,821. 
The report shows how this was accomplished 
and how the combination does business. 

The Bureau of Corporations has also 
investigated the petroleum and steel industries, 
the management of cotton exchanges and the 
causes of fluctuations in cotton prices, the 
operations of the International Harvester 
Company, the alleged lumber trust, the grant- 
ing of patents to Government employees, and 
the payment of royalties on such patents by 
the Government, and the control of steamship 
lines by railroad companies. 

While these investigations were being carried 
on, the Department of Justice was busy 
prosecuting indictments under the Elkins 
law forbidding discrimination in railway rates. 
On December 1, 1907, there were pending 
thirty indictments in Illinois, New York, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, and Missouri, with 
9,764. separate counts. 

“The offenses upon which these indict- 
ments were brought were not mere technical 
breaches of the law,” said the Commissioner of 
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Corporations in his annual report, “but were, 
in most cases, wilful, long-continued, and 
dangerous violations of the entire spirit and 
letter of the legislation forbidding railway 
discriminations.” 

Many of these prosecutions, including the 
most famous one, failed. Convictions under 
the anti-trust statutes have been hard to 
secure, and both the courts and the President 
have made plain that they believe that, even 
were the anti-trust statutes to be fully enforced, 
it would work great hardship upon legitimate 
enterprises. The results achieved by the 
anti-trust activities of the Government have 
not been due to convictions, fines, or the 
imprisonment of “malefactors of great wealth.” 
The existing law is vitally defective. The 
effort to enforce it has shown that it has not 
stopped, and cannot stop, the tendency toward 
concentration in business. Prohibition of 
trusts has failed. The problem of their 
regulation is left. 

Commissioner Smith, of the Bureau of 
Corporations, says in his report: 

“Corporate combination, as such, appears 
to be not only an economic necessity, but 
also largely an accomplished fact. It is 
not the existence of industrial power, but rather 
its misuse, that is the real problem. 
Corporate methods, not corporate existence, 
is the question at issue. The Government 
should direct its attention toward preventing 
such unfair methods, and toward keeping open 
the opportunities for competition in industry.” 

Although the efforts at correction of bad 
business practices have, thus far, taken the 
form of penalization, it is demonstrated that 
better results can be attained by administrative 
supervision, because thereby regulation and 
prevention can be substituted for correction, 
and permanent grounds can be afforded for 
codéperation between the Government and the 
corporate managers. Proof of this is found 
in the fact that an increasing disposition has 
been shown by the corporations to codperate 
voluntarily with the Government. 

The most effective force in the regulation of 
corporations so far has been publicity. ‘ Again 


and again,” testifies the Commissioner of 
Corporations, “the mere exposure of improper 
business methods has led to their abandonment 
without any further action.”’ 

What the Government now desires, and 
what it asks legislative authority to accomplish, 
is the establishment of a general constructive 
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system operated by the General Government 
and possessing the following salient features: 

A system, voluntary if possible, of regular 
reports from large interstate corporations 
setting forth their financial condition, business 
organization, and corporate transactions; 
access by the Government to the corporation 
books; publication of important facts of public 
interest, while safeguarding all proper business 
secrets; registration of corporations complying 
with these requirements, to give them the 
benefit of public confidence arising from 
governmental indorsement as to their methods. 

That such a system will meet with the 
approval of private corporate interests is 
believed, because few corporations have refused 
thus far to give such information as the Govern- 
ment has asked for. For example, when the 
methods of the New York Cotton Exchange 
were criticized, the Exchange appointed a 
special committee to confer with the Com- 
missioner of Corporations with a view to 
improvement of the methods of the Exchange. 
When a bill was prepared to amend the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law by recognizing the 
propriety of reasonable combination and pro- 
viding for registration and regulation, leading 
corporate managers stated that, if the bill 
passed, they would at once bring their cor- 
porations under its operation. 


STATE PARTNERSHIPS WITH TRUSTS 


HE Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
having been expelled by a court deci- 
sion from Missouri, offered to go into partner- 
ship with that state to conduct its oil business 
within the state’s boundaries; and the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, beaten and 
fined in the courts of Kansas, made a similar 
offer to that state. On their face, these offers 
look frank, and are interesting. The state 
is asked to take an active and regulating part 
in deciding prices, in methods of distribution, 
in making of contracts with agents, and such 
functions, without, of course, sharing the 
profits; for that, presumably, would be the 
offering of a bribe. In each case, if disputes 
arise between the state and the company’s 
officers about what is fair or unfair, the 
courts are to be asked to intervene and to 
settle the differences. 

Comment on these proposals all over the 
United States is spicy, but not particularly 
illuminating. The general tendency on the 
part of the loudest-voiced of the newspapers 
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is to warn Missouri and Kansas against what 
might be called entangling alliances. One’ 
solemn New York newspaper, for instance, 
wonders whether the Standard Oil Company 
made this offer because of the huge profits 
involved, or because it wishes Missouri to 
try a hand at the business to show how badly 
it would fail, or because it thinks that this 
partnership will bring immunity in other 
states. It does not seem to have occurred to 
any of the critics that perhaps the Standard 
Oil Company wishes to stay in Missouri 
because it has at Sugar Creek the second 
biggest refinery in the United States, and 
because its investment in that state runs 
into millions of dollars. The radical press 
seems to think the so-called ‘“ concessions” 
on the part of two great companies mark the 
beginning of state control over manufacturing 
industries. ‘This idea underlies much of the 
comment even from the most staid of journals. 
Some didactic and solemn journals ponderously 
warn the states. 

Meantime the plain truth is that Missouri 
needs the Standard Oil Company and Kansas 
needs the Harvester Company, and the com- 
panies need to do business in these states; 
but both have been convicted of crime and 
forbidden to do business. The two states 
are, therefore, trying to find a proper and 
profitable way to reconcile the practical needs 
of the situation with the demands of the law, 
and the companies are trying to do the same 
thing. They will succeed before long. 

One is reminded of an incident in the lumber 
country. On the night when the last drive 
came down the river, there was to be a dance 
—the one social event of the season. Un- 
happily the only fiddler in town fell foul of 
a river-driver, was haled to court, and sen- 
tenced by a stern magistrate to thirty days in 
jail. The jail was a room in the courthouse. 
Late in the afternoon, a committee waited on 
the magistrate and set forth the need of the 
services of the prisoner. The magistrate 
would not bend. But at last he said: “Why 
don’t you hold the dance here in the court- 
house?” And so it was arranged. 
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a while ago, a small publisher 
who had for ten years bought paper 
from a dealer, got it into his head that perhaps 
he might get the same paper a little cheaper 
if he went directly to the mills that make it. 
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By investigation, he found that his dealer 
bought the paper from a bigger supply house, 
which in turn bought from the maker. As a 
result of this inquiry, he deserted his dealer, 
and now he buys from the bigger house at 
a saving of 5 per cent. 

That same thing is going on all over the 
country. The little individual contractor who 
builds houses for the people in a small town 
in Pennsylvania is trying to see if he cannot 
get his lumber a trifle cheaper by going to 
the mills. The maker of automobiles, in- 
stead of buying his minor fixings through a 
brokerage house which in turn buys them from 
a middleman who in turn buys from the 
maker, is going now to the maker and buying 
directly from him. 

At the top of the list, the great manufac- 
turing plant which makes brass for the trade, 
and the American Can Company, which 
makes most of the tin cans of the country, 
and a dozen other industrial giants are asking 
serious and distressing questions about the 
prices of their raw materials. The copper 
industries asked these questions of the selling 
agents of the Copper Trust, and because the 
reply was not satisfactory they stopped 
buying. The Can Company asked them of 
the United States Steel Corporation. The 
lead dealers asked them of the National Lead 
Company and the American Smelting Com- 
pany. They haggled for a time — and then 
the inevitable came to pass. The copper 
trust’s agents cut the price of copper a 
quarter of a cent a pound, then a half cent, 
then a cent. The makers of lead went through 
the same process. Finally the steel makers, 
hit by the competition of the smaller com- 
panies, came out into the open and quoted 
the prices that they had been making privately. 
This is the story of the “open market” in the 
raw materials of the metal trade. 
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To the big public it means very little. The 
main reason for the insistence of the manu- 
facturers on lower prices is that they find 
their margin of profits eaten up by the cost 
of labor and materials. They seek their raw 
materials at lower prices because they wish 
to make larger profits—not in order that 
John Jones or William Smith may buy his 
tin cans or his brass kettles o1 his leaden 
eaves one cent cheaper in the markets. That, 
it may be said, is not a part of the movement. 
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Here, too, the consumer is unrepresented, 
just as he is unrepresented at tariff hearings 
—and for the same reason. He is an indi- 
vidual. The clamorers are organizations. 
There is a vital difference. 

In the published statements compiled by 
various expert statisticians to show the cost 
of living, all these reductions will appear — 
because the basis for such compilations is 
the wholesale list. John Jones may read the 
newspapers and conclude that his living is 
costing him less, provided his faith is strong 
enough. But one of the hardest facts in the 
world to argue away is an empty pocket- 
book at the end of the month. 
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Nor is this “open market” productive of 
great industrial activity. While the railroad 
is howling for lower prices on rails, it will 
not lay new tracks. While the metal trades 
are worrving over the high cost of materials, 
they will not expand. When buyers hesitate 
because they are waiting for a final low price 
on copper, the mines will not work night 
shifts. At Pittsburgh, too, the workmen may 
sleep at night while the buyers haggle over 
prices. 

How long the process of adjustment may 
take, and how much the tariff agitation has 
to do with the halting, are hard questions 
to answer. The one thing that seems 
certain is that the promised full volume of 
industry will have to wait. It may have to 
wait for months, or it may have to wait longer; 
and no man can tell with certainty. At any 
rate, it is hardly a fit time for mad enthusiasm 
in the business world. 


THE CALLING OF AN INTERNATIONAL CONSER- 
VATION CONGRESS 


R. ROOSEVELT’S long series of 
services to the land — the reclamation 
of the desert, the saving of forests, and the 
effort to preserve the rivers to the use of the 
people — had a fit and dramatic climax in 
his calling an International Conservation 
Congress to meetnext September at The Hague. 
The saving of natural resources is as truly an 
international subject as the preservation of 
peace. 

Science has just brought us its present fulness 
of knowledge whereby we may save much 
that our predecessors wasted for lack of knowl- 
edge; and the physical world is only one 
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world, after all, and the only world we have. 
Asia has grown old, parts of it have become 
irredeemably barren, where rivers are engines 
of destruction and the earth is a poor mother 
of starving millions — for lack of the knowledge 
that the Western nations have acquired. 

This knowledge is applied in varying degrees. 
In Germany and France, they preserve and 
renew their forests, and the fertility of many 
lands in Europe that have been continuously 
cultivated for centuries proves the everlasting 
richness of the soil if we use it right and renew 
it properly. From a world-wide study of these 
subjects, to which all the nations may contri 
bute, every nation may learn something, and 
we may learn very much. This is a long step 
toward the right use of the world we live on. 
It is matter for pride that the constructive 
imagination that conceived this plan is the 
imagination of an American gentleman, some- 
time President of our Republic. 

Discussions that make for peace are well, but 
they are at best negative. The whole world 
might remain at peace for an indefinite time, 
and yet, by the greed or the ignorance of men 
and by the neglect of governments, the earth 
might become poorer and poorer and life have 
an ever narrower margin of comfort for its 
increasing population. But, if governments 
combine in an effort to keep all its fertility 
and ever to increase its yield and to multiply 
its power of ministering to man’s wants, 
the people will make ever more secure the 
physical basis of comfort and progress. This, 
then, is a piece of practical, far-sighted wisdom 
—and a striking play in the game of closer 
international organization. 

Mr. Roosevelt declared that the three most 
important things that he had done as President 
were the beginning of the Panama Canal, the 
sending of the fleet around the world, and the 
ending of the Japanese-Russian War. To these 
ought to be added the calling of the Inter- 
national Congress on Conservation; and it 
might very well be put first in the list. 


THE BIGGEST TASK OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


M®* J. J. HILL’S remedy for the ever- 
increasing cost of living is the sound 
remedy of growing more things to live on. 
No man sees more clearly than he the large 
economic laws that determine or limit our 
development. He says, in effect, that the 
tariff is an important subject, and that the 
trusts raise large questions. “But,” he adds, 
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WHAT THE COUNTRY SCHOOL MUST BE 


“the trusts will break down of their own 
weight long before we solve this great prob- 
lem” — to get from the soil the maximum of 
production at the minimum of cost. 

Year in and year out, Mr. Hill has been 
calling our attention to the constantly de- 
creasing yield per acre, which has been going 
on straight across the continent. Yet the 
average yield of wheat — now less than fifteen 
bushels an acre—can be doubled on any 
fair wheat land. It is doubled, in fact, or 
increased more than twofold, wherever the 
best methods of culture are used. On the 
old lands of Europe more than twofold this 
yield is made. 

And wheat is only one example. The 
same thing can be said of cotton. Taking 
the whole country over, the same thing can 
be said of corn. The greatest waste we have 
is the waste caused by bad agricultural 
methods. 

The remedy, of course, must be educational. 
We must apply over the whole agricultural 
area a system of instruction that carries the 
right knowledge and the right practice to the 
farmer now on the soil. He will not go away 
from home —in the main, he cannot go — 
to learn how to double his crop. Instruction 
must be brought to him. One of Mr. Hill’s 
suggestions is that the agricultural colleges 
should send their graduates among the farmers 
at seeding time and show them how to sow 
and till. Even model farms do not reach 
the mass of them with definite help. It must 
be “demonstration” work done by the farmer 
himself, under proper direction, on his own 
land. 

This is the way toward cheaper and better 
living and toward plenty for the 200 millions 
of people that we shall have by the middle of 
the century. And, beside this task, all other 
economic problems that we have do seem 
small. The best of it all is, we are beginning 
to do the task. 


WHAT THE COUNTRY SCHOOL MUST BE 


. he report of the Commission on Country 
Life is suggesting many activities by 
different classes of persons who are building 
up our rural civilization. For example, Mr. 
F. A. Cotton, the State Superintendent of 
Education in Indiana, invited the superin- 
tendents of four adjacent states to have all 
the rural public schools in these five states 
hold upon the same day a definite discussion 
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of ways in which they may further the love of 
country life. This is a concerted effort to 
find out definite ways in which the schools 
may do the best service. Mr. Cotton calls 
attention to these fundamental facts: 

“T. The one-room, isolated school, unless 
a very large one, can no longer meet the needs 
of the people. 

“TI. The community life with its dominant 
interest — agriculture — must determine the 
nature of the work in the school and the mode 
of procedure. 

“TIT. Teachers must be well-prepared men 
and women, capable of dealing with the prob- 
lems of life, willing to make the community 
their permanent home, and to take the solution 
of its economic, social, and educational prob- 
lems as their life-work.” 

These three propositions read like obvious 
and even commonplace remarks. But they in- 
volve a change so profound that the carrying 
of them into effect would mean a complete 
revolution. They mean, first, a country 
school big enough to employ several teachers 
— men among them — who should live at the 
school, or near by, and regard its work as their 
life-work. ‘They must be men, too, who will 
not regard their whole duty done when they 
have taught the children a certain number of 
facts out of books. They will teach as much 
outdoors as indoors— perhaps more. ‘They 
will be leaders of the people, making the school 
directly and still more indirectly a place of 
instruction and of practical help for adults as 
well as for children. They will help toward 
the economic and social organization of the 
community. 

Then —a still greater change — the character 
of the school, the studies, and the methods 
used, will not be a block in a pattern made for 
universal use. It will not be a town school 
put down in the country. The chief aim will 
not be to “codrdinate” it with higher 
schools and colleges; for almost a negligible 
percentage of pupils ever go to college. But 
it will be a school so conducted as to develop 
the young life of ¢hat particular community, 
whether that plan would fit any other com- 
munity or not. 

Such a task requires leadership of a high 
kind, men of originality and character and 
force. And we shall never have country 
schools that are equal to the opportunity till 
we have men of this kind to take up the profes- 
sion as a life-work. They can be found as 
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soon as we go to work on the right basis — 
as soon as we make schools big enough and 
earnest enough to give first-class men a chance 
for such noble careers. The John Swaney 
School, in a country district in Illinois, is such 
a school. The schools in the little city of 
Menomonie in Wisconsin are such schools. 
When there are enough such, we shall have a 
new machinery of civilization in our rural 
regions. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER GETTING DOWN ON THE 
GROUND 


HE traveling schoolmaster helped to 
work a great change in the life of the 
people of Denmark; and he is, in one form or 
other, beginning to do much service in our 
own country. The principle of carrying in- 
struction to the people, instead of hoping that 
the people will all come to school to seek 
instruction, finds an excellent illustration in 
a very unique plan of the University of Chi- 
cago. Professor William Hill, a teacher of 
agricultural economics, discovered that it 
was a slow process to train enough young men 
in a college to supply the demand for farm 
managers. He, therefore, set about this task 
from the opposite end, and is carrying out an 
interesting experiment with an organization 
known as the Agricultural Guild. 

The members of the guild are farm-owners 
who wish to have their farms conducted in a 
businesslike way. These farms are Pro- 
fessor Hill’s schoolroom, so to put it. His 
pupils consist of young men who wish to 
become skilled farm managers. He _ finds 
places for them on the farms of the guild, 
where they serve a regular apprenticeship. 
A student must, for instance, learn how to 
do with his own hands all the labor of the farm. 
While he is learning this, he receives instruc- 
tion, by the visits of the professor and by the 
help of his superintendent, in practical farm 
management. A young fellow, therefore, who 
shows the mettle to work his way up on a 
farm in this manner is prepared to conduct 
one for himself or for an employer. In the 
course of his training he may take, and will 
take if he can, courses of study at the univer- 
sity in agricultural economics as well as in 
chemistry and what not. But the main matter 
is, he must study on the farm as a manufac- 
turer studies in his factory. 

Wherever there is a man now, or wherever 
there has been a man since our agricultural 
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history began, who knows good farm methods 
and good farm management, there has been 
a successful farm; for the whole business, like 
every other business, depends upon manage- 
ment. The fundamental trouble is that so 
small a number of men who are engaged in 
the business have had training or acquired 
skill in management. Thus the schoolmaster 
is trying to get hold on the most fundamental 
problem of all; for this subject the right train- 
ing of our farmer comes near to being the 
bottom rail on which the whole fence, and 
all our fences, are built. 


SOME INTERESTING ACTIVITIES 


MAN who has known the several sections 
of the United States over any consider- 
able period, and who has visited them all at 
intervals, finds more interesting activities now 
than at any preceding time in the Northwest 
and in the South. For instance, consider the 
states of Wisconsin and Minnesota. Twenty 
or twenty-five years ago, you heard of lumber 
and wheat, and new railroads, and towns that 
were in feverish haste to become big cities. 
The problems of the first comers, of a new 
land, and of immigrants were uppermost — 
the first physical tasks of a civilization. Now 
the wheat lands are much less productive. 
These states have gone through one cycle of 
their development. Mr. J. J. Hill is telling 
the people that the unproductive fate of the 
New England farmer awaits them if they do 
not replenish the land; and this is true. 
Now there are new sorts of activities. Each 
of these great commonwealths has its univer- 
sity with more than four thousand students; 
and in some subjects of social welfare the whole 
country goes to learn of them — to Wisconsin 
to learn how really to teach agriculture and 
how to reach the masses of the people, and to 
Minnesota to learn how to organize farmers 
into business societies. They are apt — apt 
far beyond the average of American quick- 
ness — to learn the fundamental lessons of 
building up strong commonwealths. The 
people are the more eager and the more teach- 
able because many of them are the descen- 
dants of immigrants at one remove, and have 
not yet developed the stubborn self-satisfac- 
tion and individual “independence” of many 
of the people of the older Eastern States. The 
Scandinavian or the German of the second 
generation is showing the older American how 
really to teach the people —is, in a word, 
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WHAT WOMAN SUFFRAGE DOES 


making as definite a contribution of intellec- 
tual method and of matter, too, as he made 
at first of sheer physical labor. Their intel- 
lectual strength and energy and directness are 
almost new forces in American life. 


II 


Or, go to Mississippi, in many respects till 
yesterday among the most backward of our 
commonwealths —a mere pioneer land yet, 
much of which, it was once thought, would 
be forever given over to a black popula- 
tion and, therefore, to semi-barbarism. The 
black population is large, but it shows a 
degree of prosperity and progress that is as 
gratifying as it is amazing. And a county 
in Mississippi is perhaps the only county in 
the United States where practically every 
country white boy of school age is working a 
piece of ground with his own hands as a part 
of his education — working it, too, under 
proper direction, so that what he does has a 
definite educational value; working it, too, so 
as to produce a better yield at a lower cost 
than the land ever before knew. 

Life isn’t dull where there are such activ- 
ities as these; and men in older and more con- 
servative communities must not be surprised 
if they are regarded as “‘effete.”” The point is, 
there is no part of the United States which 
is not doing something from which other parts 
may learn; and the more you study the many- 
sided growth of men under our system of life, 
the more instructive surprises you will find. 


WHAT WOMAN SUFFRAGE DOES 


: THE campaign for woman suffrage in 

the Eastern States, little is said about the 
experience of those Western States where 
women have long voted; and the reports of 
visitors are conflicting. An anti-suffrage visitor 
to Colorado will report that the voting of the 
women has done no good; and a suffragist 
will report that it has met all reasonable 
expectations and, on occasion, brought good 
results that could not otherwise have been 
dreamed of. In fact, this experience is hard 
to report fairly because there have not been 
decisive or spectacular results. 

But the conclusions of a man like Judge 
Lindsey, of the Denver Juvenile Court, are 
especially valuable; for he is not only a shrewd 
student of such a subject, but he has known 
it from the inside for the fourteen years since 
it has been in effect. These conclusions are: 
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Respectable women do go to the polls. 
Forty-two per cent. of the state is female, and 
an average of 4o per cent. of the total vote is 
cast by women. The low classes of women, 
therefore, do not exert a disproportionate 
influence by the ballot. 

Women who have husbands or fathers, as 
a rule, vote as their husbands and fathers vote, 
but this is not a useless duplication of votes 
any more than the votes of men of the same 
family which, as a rule, are cast for the same 
candidates. And 25 per cent. of the women 
earn their own living. 

The votes of women have not taken politics 
out of the control of the corporations nor of 
the bosses. It must be remembered, however, 
that there has been no chance directly to vote 
on this question. But fear of the women has 
prevented the nomination of men of bad morals 
and the women have defeated such men, even 
when nominated on regular tickets. 

The net result, therefore, has not been very 
impressive. Yet the ballot for women is not 
regarded as an experiment. There is no 
thought of restricting the suffrage to males. 
Nobody proposes such a thing or would dare 
propose it. Woman suffrage is universally 
taken for granted and considered right; and the 
people of Colorado believe that the other states 
ought to adopt it. Besides Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, and Wyoming have women suffrage, and 
in these states there is no thought of ever going 
back to manhood suffrage. In Washington, 
the Governor has just signed a bill which pro- 
vides for an election in November, 1910, which . 
will decide whether women shall be allowed to 
vote in that state or not. In Australia and in 
New Zealand women vote, and the Parliament 
of Finland has women as members. Although 
in England and in our Eastern States, the cam- 
paign may not be successful at an early date, 
sooner or later it is likely to win. 

Judge Lindsey, it will be recalled, was 
re-elected last year as Judge of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver as an independent candidate, 
and he received more votes than both the 
Democratic and Republican nominees, and it 
was the votes of women that elected him. 
On other occasions, it has been shown that 
the women do exert a definite good influence 
when questions touching the home, children, 
and personal morals take such form as to 
permit a clear-cut expression of opinion by the 
ballot. This is the one definite gain to be put 
to the credit of women as voters. 
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The question of the adoption of woman 
suffrage in the Eastern States is a social ques- 
tion; and the difficulty to be overcome is the 
purely social prejudice against it. The major- 
ity of women do not yet care for it — in fact, 
probably prefer not to have it; but their objec- 
tion is not based on political reasons nor on 
the experience of other communities, so much 
as on the social habits of a fixed order of society 
to which the thought of practical affairs is 
more or less repulsive. A society that has, or 
thinks that it has, a fixed status is an exceed- 
ingly conservative thing. 

But woman suffrage does not go backward. 
It holds the ground that it gains, and in time 
it will spread — as fast and as far as the mass 
of women demand it. The granting of it in 
Sweden shows that it is a movement, too, that 
is not confined to English-speaking countries. 


LINCOLN AND THE NEGRO 


N THE evening of February 12th Dr. 
Booker T. Washington delivered an 
address on Abraham Lincoln before the 
Republican Club of New York City, a very 
significant part of which was as follows: 

“You ask that which he found a piece of 
property and turned into a free American 
citizen to speak to you to-night on Abraham 
Lincoln. I am not fitted by ancestry or 
training to be your teacher to-night for, as I 
have stated, I was born a slave. 

“The signing of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation was a great event, and yet it was but 
the symbol of another, still greater and more 
momentous. We who celebrate this anni- 
versary should not forget that the same pen 
that gave freedom to four millions of African 
slaves, at the same time struck the shackles 
from the souls of twenty-seven millions of 
Americans of another color. 

“In any country, regardless of what its 
laws say, wherever people act upon the idea 
that the disadvantage of one man is the good 
of another, there slavery exists. Wherever 
in any country the whole people feel that the 
happiness of all is dependent upon the happi- 
ness of the weakest, there freedom exists. 

“In abolishing slavery, Lincoln proclaimed 
the principle that, even in the case of the 
humblest and weakest of mankind, the wel- 
fare of each is still the good of all. In 
reéstablishing in this country the principle 
that, at bottom, the interests of humanity 
and of the individual are one, he freed men’s 
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souls from spiritual bondage; he freed them 
to mutual helpfulness. Henceforth no man 
of any race, either in the North or in the 
South, need feel constrained to fear or hate 
his brother. 

“By the same token that Lincoln made 
America free, he pushed back the boundaries 
of freedom everywhere, gave the spirit of 
liberty a wider influence throughout the 
world, and reéstablished the dignity of man 
as man. 

“By the same act that freed my race, he 
said to the civilized and uncivilized world 
that man everywhere must be free, and that 
man everywhere must be enlightened, and 
the Lincoln spirit of freedom and fair play 
will never cease to spread and grow in power 
till throughout the world all men shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make them free. 

“Lincoln in his day was wise enough to 
recognize that which is true in the present 
and for all time: that in a state of slavery 
and ignorance man renders the lowest and 
most costly form of service to his fellows. 
In a state of freedom and enlightenment he 
renders the highest and most helpful form 
of service. 

‘““As a race we are learning, I believe, in 
an increasing degree, that the best way for 
us to honor the memory of our Emancipator 
is by seeking to imitate him. Like Lincoln, 
the Negro race should seek to be simple, 
without bigotry and without ostentation. 
There is great power in simplicity. We, as 
a race, should, like Lincoln, have moral 
courage to be what we are, and not pretend 
to be what we are not. We should keep in 
mind that no one can degrade us except 
ourselves; that, if we are worthy, no influence 
can defeat us. Like other races, the Negro 
will often meet obstacles, often be sorely 
tried and tempted; but we must keep in mind 
that freedom, in the broadest and_ highest 
sense, has never been a bequest; it has been 
a conquest. 

“In the final test, the success of our race 
will be in proportion to the service that it 
renders to the world. In the long run, the 
badge of service is the badge of sovereignty. 

“In paying my tribute of respect to the 
Great Emancipator of my race, I desire to 
say a word here and now in behalf of an 
element of brave and true white men of the 
South who, though they saw in Lincoln’s 
policy the ruin of all they believed in and 
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hoped for, have loyally accepted the results 
of the Civil War, and are to-day working 
with a courage few people in the North can 
understand to uplift the Negro in the South 
and complete the emancipation that Lincoln 
began. I e-1 tempted to say that it certainly 
required as high a degree of courage for 
men of the type of Robert E. Lee and John 
B. Gordon to accept the results of the war 
in the manner and spirit which they did, 
as that which Grant and Sherman displayed 
in fighting the physical battles that saved 
the Union. 

“Lincoln, also, was a Southern man by 
birth, but he was one of those white men, 
of whom there is a large and growing class, 
who resented the idea that, in order to assert 
and maintain the superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, it was necessary that another 
group of humanity should be kept in igno- 
rance.”” 


THE DECLINE OF RACE FRICTION 


LITTLE while before the delivery of 

his Lincoln address, Mr. Washington 

had made the following significant and true 
statement: 


“Everything that can happen to disrupt the 
relations between the races has already happened. 
We have reached, in. my opinion, the extreme of 
racial friction, and reaction has already set in. 
The finest types of Southern character are becom- 
ing more and more each year disgusted with the 
extreme radicalism, with the extreme legislation, 
with the extreme methods of punishing the Negro, 
with the extreme utterances against his education. 
From now on, in my opinion, we are going to 
witness a sanity of self-control, a liberality on the 
part of the men of the white race in the South 
toward the Negro, that we have not witnessed in 
the past.” 


Both races and the whole country have become 
weary of the “problem.”’ Unnecessary discus- 
sion has gone on a long time and it has but- 
tered no parsnips. A “problem” runs its 
course as other diseases do. It goes through 
discussion, sometimes disagreement, through 
struggle and conflict; and then comes a day 
when people set about solving it by doing their 
daily duties in a friendly, rational way; and 
at last they forget that they ever had a problem 
to quarrel about. Race friction has apparently 
passed into the stage of work and toleration; 
= good men of both races are to be thanked 
or it. 


BENEFACTIONS SHOW T1421 
THE RECURRING JAPANESE TROUBLE IN CALI- 
FORNIA 


HE fortunate ending of the latest anti- 
Japanese agitation in California was 
due to Mr. Roosevelt’s energetic protest and - 
especially to the sensible action of a majority 
of the California Legislature. Similar out- 
bursts of this trouble are, of course, to be 
expected from time to time. Yet there is 
not the slightest reason to apprehend any 
general or serious danger to our peaceful rela- 
tions with Japan. The Japanese statesmen 
understand our local situation and they know 
that a local trouble in San Francisco does 
not mean hostility to Japan by the people or 
by the Government of the United States. They 
have been remarkably patient and tactful. 
There is a deep-seated and general objec- 
tion to the Japanese by a large part of the 
people of California. They are unwilling 
that any Oriental population should come in 
considerable numbers, but under existing 
treaty conditions, which the Japanese Govern- 
ment seems faithfully to observe, there is no 
danger of any considerable immigration. 
Japanese laborers, as such, are not admitted 
to our shores. If our Government holds the 
Japanese Government to an observance of this 
treaty, the sensible people of the Pacific 
States ought to be able to avoid or to settle 
their purely local difficulties without causing 
the slightest international friction. And, in pro- 
portion as their public opinion is guided by 
wise and tolerant men, this will be the result. 
We have several times now made a great fuss 
about a little matter. Still international rela- 
tions are too delicate to be dealt with lightly. 
No sensitive people would willingly submit 
to direct discrimination against them. All 
the restrictions that are necessary in Cali- 
fornia may be made in general terms, alike 
applicable to all aliens. If legislation by any 
state should violate treaty rights, the Supreme 
Court would overturn it; but, before it could 
reach the court, serious trouble might arise. 
The whole situation depends on the good sense 
of the people of the Pacific Coast. And they 
can avoid even the danger of further trouble 
if they can deal with their own demagogues. 


WHAT SOME RECENT BENEFACTIONS SHOW 


HE appeal for health grows ever stronger, 

and there could be no better proof of 

the real progress that we make. This appeal 
is shown by the direction of several recent 
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benefactions. Mr. Henry Phipps has added 
to his previous large gifts, to eradicate tuber- 
culosis and for similar purposes, more than 
a million dollars to the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Baltimore for the study and cure of 
incipient insanity. The psychiatric clinic at 
this hospital will be the largest and the best 
equipped on this side the Atlantic. 

Similarly, to promote health, Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Sr., has given a million dollars 
to build model sanitary tenements in New 
York for those who have tuberculosis. Fami- 
lies that have victims of this disease may 
secure at low rentals homes built with especial 
reference to curing it, which is half the battle. 
Thus the vigorous campaign against this 
scourge gains volume. You will find a “tuber- 
culosis exhibit” in many cities of the country. 
Although we are not yet making final headway 
against it, surely no educational campaign 
was ever more earnestly or hopefully furthered. 
We have only to go on in this way long enough, 
relaxing no effort, to make this plague almost 
as rare as small-pox has become. 

And gifts for such purposes do not take 
away from the volume of benefactions for 
other uses. Probably at no time in our history 
has so large an amount of money been raised 
for the endowments of colleges as during 
this winter. 


THE MONEY VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE 


ILL it pay life-insurance companies to 
spend money in a direct effort to edu- 
cate their policy-holders in methods of pro- 
longing life? Professor Irving Fisher. thinks 
that such a campaign of education would pay 
— pay directly in money returns; he has so 
informed the life insurance companies, and 
they have given heed to the suggestion. The 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents has 
appointed a Human Life Extension Com- 
mittee to investigate the question from the 
companies’ standpoint. Professor Fisher 
bases his arguments on such facts as these: 
In Western Europe, during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the average of human 
life increased at the rate of four years a century; 
during the first three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century, it increased at the rate of nine years a 
century; and it is now increasing at the rate 
of seventeen years a century; and, in Prussia, 
it is calculated that the increase is now at the 
rate of twenty-seven years a century. 
In the United States we have satisfactory 
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statistics only for Massachusetts, and in that 
state the lengthening is going on at the rate of 
about fourteen years a century. 

So much for the better ways of living that 
have already been adopted. But still longer 
steps can be taken. - Of the deaths from tuber- 
culosis, 75 per cent. can be prevented; from 
pneumonia, 45 per cent.; from typhoid, 85 
per cent.; from diphtheria, 70 per cent. By 
decreasing the number of the deaths that 
occur from these diseases, and by inducing 
the insured to seek pure air, pure water, and 
pure milk, the death losses of the insured under 
thirty years of age could be reduced by nearly 
one-half; and of the insured between thirty and 
sixty by about one-third. 

The calculation based on these facts is that 
it would be a profitable investment if the life 
insurance companies should spend consider- 
able sums in helping forward definite move- 
ments to improve the public health. Mr. Haley 
Fisk, vice-president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, offered $100,000 from his 
company if it could be given within the law. 
This surely is true— as fast as the prevention 
of disease is reducible to definite economic 
terms — as fast as men realize the profit of 
it— the average of life will become greater. 
It is worth much to bring the knowledge to 
every intelligent person that his own life may 
be lengthened by careful living and by proper 
preventive measures taken by city and county 
and state and National authorities — by cor- 
porations, too, and by one’s neighbors and by 
everybody. A health-conscience is an incal- 
culable force. 

No man has a right to endanger his own 
health nor, so far as he can prevent it, to per- 
mit anybody to endanger either his own or 
anybody else’s. If you are looking for a 
field of usefulness to your fellows, fall to and 
spread this doctrine and encourage this practice. 

The overwhelming decrease of the death- 
rate at Havana under American sanitary 
management after our war with Spain, a similar 


decrease in Panama, the decrease of infant - 


mortality in cities where a pure-milk supply has 
supplanted an impure one, show what can be 
done. Some European life insurance com- 
panies maintain sanitariums for their policy- 
holders. If the proposal that the great Ameri- 
can companies help to educate the public can 
be reduced to definiteness and if it fall within 
the law, such help would go far to drum the 
idea into the people’s heads that sanitation 
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THE CAUSE OF RAILWAY DISASTERS 


and careful living are worth money; and when 
the community comes clearly to understand 
this obvious fact, we shall have a new sort of 
“issues” in local politics. Republican and 
Democratic typhoid fever are equally deadly; 
and we may have local campaigns turn on 
sanitary questions. 


THE CAUSE OF RAILWAY DISASTERS 


HERE has been a tendency to blame 

the unions for the long lead which 

the United States holds in the number of 

railway accidents and the number of people 

killed each year in the railroad service and 

on the railroad tracks. In connection with 

this explanation, Mr. D. S. Cease, editor of 

the Railroad Trainman, writes to THE 

Wor.p’s Work a letter from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 

“The assertion that the railroad Brother- 
hoods arbitrarily interfere with the enforcement 
of discipline is not true. It is doubtful if 
there is a manager who will say that it is true. 
The inference has been given that, when a 
railroad employee, guilty of violation of rule, 
is to be disciplined, the Brotherhood of which 
he is a member comes to the employer and, 
under threat of a strike, forces him to retain 
that employee in the service, whether or not 
he is guilty of the offence charged against him. 

“The railroad Brotherhoods are conserva- 
tively managed associations of intelligent 
employees. They enact their own organiza- 
tion laws, and every railroad manager of this 
country knows exactly what they are; he has 
a copy of them if he so desires; he knows to 
just what extent the men can and will go in 
the defense of their members, and he knows 
equally well that none of the reputable rail- 
road organizations will use its power to force 
the retention of an incompetent employee in 
the service, and he also knows that the em- 
ployee realizes the differences between 
observance and violation of rule.” 

No intelligent critic has ever claimed that 
the sole cause of the prevalence of railway 
disasters in this country was the interference 
of the unions in the matter of handling the 
men of the railway forces. That it is a 
contributory cause of more or less importance 
is not denied by our contributor, nor by any 
responsible critic. 

The largest loss of life in the railroad busi- 
ness is undoubtedly to be attributed to our 
national disregard of property rights. More 
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than 50 per cent. of the people reported 
killed by trains is made up of trespassers on 
the railroads. 

Closely related to this cause is the prevalence 
of grade crossings, unfenced and undefended 
tracks in country regions, and the easy way 
in which the country constabulary takes for 
granted that the pedestrian has a right to use 
the railroad tracks as a footpath if he wants to. 

A few years ago, this country might well 
have been accused of criminal carelessness in 
its failure to force the railroads into the use 
of appliances to safeguard the lives of its 
employees in the yards and on the trains. 
To-day the charge would not hold. Auto- 
matic couplers, safety measures of every 
conceivable sort, are used as fully on the 
better-grade railroads here as they are any- 
where. 

The desire for high speed on the part of 
the public is a small cause of the loss of life 
on the roads. It has brought in the modern 
locomotive, caused the cutting out of grades, 
eliminated grade crossings, raised to embank- 
ments the tracks of roads that cut through 
the hearts of cities, and has been, perhaps, 
the most powerful incentive to better service; 
but it may well be doubted whether the fast 
train under the more modern conditions is 
more dangerous than the slower train under 
the old conditions. And, in comparison with 
the rest of American life, our railroads are not 
abnormally dangerous. The accident insur- 
ance companies consider habitual travelers — 
salesmen—as preferred risks, and charge them 
the same premium as they do bank clerks. 

The causes of the high mortality on Ameri- 
can railroads are multifold. Undoubtedly, a 
great number of the causes, under analysis, 
are direct outgrowths of the national refusal 
to be bound by rules of conduct laid down 
by any corporation, even when those rules 
are plainly for our own protection. To 
illustrate: in its suburban division, the New 
Jersey Central eastbound and westbound 
tracks are separated by iron fences, and these 
are placarded with warnings to passengers 
not to cross the tracks, but to take the sunken 
passages and board the train only from the 
side on which the platform lies. Yet, every 
day, dozens of men go through or over the 
fences, rather than walk around. If the 
railroad sued these men for trespass, it would 
never be out of the courts, and it would 
become a very unpopular railroad. The 
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only way to force the American citizen to 
take care of himself in this regard would be 
to make the fence ten feet high and put no 
gates in it. 


A LONG AND EFFICIENT RECORD 


N THE midst of the censure of the railroads 

and the recriminations of the officials and 

the employees, it is a pleasure to read the 

following record of a long railroad service 

well performed, which appeared in the 
Boston Post: 


“For more than fifty years an engineer on the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, Joseph Merritt 
Alexander has retired from active duty during 
the past week, holding what his friends claim is 
the world’s record in several respects. 

“During the half-century of his service he never 
received a reprimand nor a black mark; no 
error was ever recorded against him and no 
human lives were ever lost while he guided the 
fast engines over the miles of tracks. 

“He was never late during all the years of his 
connection with the road, and for the last twenty- 
five years he rose every day at 3 A. M., and was 
beside his engine shortly after 4, ready for duty 
at 4.30. 

“In fourteen years he never lost a day, not even 
a Sunday, and very often, on account of overtime 
and Sunday work, he crowded as many as forty- 
five working days into the space of a month. 

“The miles he covered would stretch to the 
moon at least ten times, and eighty or ninety 
times around the globe. 

“Buffalo Joe is the sobriquet under which he 
is known, and in his honor the railroad officers 
named his engine ‘Buffalo’ and had a picture of 
the animal painted on each side of the cab. 

“Eighty years old, with long white beard, 
benevolent expression, and genial manner, Mr. 
Alexander looks like a patriarch. 

“His first engine was the Niagara, running on 
the old Boston & Worcester road, when wood 
was burned to make steam and farmers’ pastures 
were set afire all along the route. Then he was 
in proud command of the ‘Lion,’ which was later 
called the ‘Brookline,’ and finally the ‘Farming- 
dale.’ This engine held the world’s record among 
all which used wood for fuel, having a total of 
700,000 miles to its credit.” 


THE “DELAWARE” MORE POWERFUL THAN 
DEWEY’S FLEET 


HE recently launched Delaware of the 
United States Navy is the most power- 
ful fighting ship afloat. Her principal arma- 


ment consists of pairs of twelve-inch guns in 
five turrets, arranged on the centre line of the 
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ship, so that they all can be fired at once, 
and all are available for either broadside. 
The Delaware can shoot, at one time, more 
metal than a broadside from the whole fleet 
which Dewey took into Manila Bay in 1898. 
Less than a year ago, the Connecticut was the 
pride of the Navy. Yet, beyond the reach of 
its smaller guns — 2,800 yards — the Delaware 
would be almost a match for three Connecticuts. 

The battleships which, eleven years ago, 
destroyed the Spanish fleet outside of Santiago, 
had a maximum speed of about seventeen 
knots an hour. The Curtis turbines of the 
Delaware are designed to drive her twenty-one 
knots. And she carries coal enough to steam, 
at her most economical speed, six thousand 
miles. Such is the progress which we have 
made in the size and speed of the vessels which 
we are constructing. The cruise of forty-two 
thousand miles which the Atlantic fleet has 
recently completed on time, and completed 
without mishap or breakdown, is testimony 
enough to the seamanship of the Navy. 

In 1898, at the battle of Santiago, our ships 
averaged one hit out of every twenty shots 
fired. Their practice under battle conditions 
now shows that, in all probability, they would 
hit eight times out of every twenty shots fired. 
Mr. Stewart Edward White’s article, in 
another part of this magazine, tells of the 
breaking of the world’s marksmanship 
records by the Maryland, giving a vitalized 
idea of what these significant figures mean. 

The achievements of the Navy in construc- 
tion, seamanship, and marksmanship make 
a record of efficiency of which the nation may 
well be proud. 


A PACIFIC FLEET 


HE sending of our great battle fleet to 
the Pacific almost necessarily fore- 
shadowed the permanent stationing of a fleet 
in that ocean sooner or later; and this is very 
proper. We have, hitherto, kept almost all 
our warships in the Atlantic, not because of 
immediate danger, at any time, of war with 
any Power whose territory would be reached 
by that ocean, but particularly because the 
Atlantic has hitherto been the most important 
of our oceans in every way, and because the 
seat of our political power is in the East. 
The Pacific Ocean now every year becomes 
more important to us, and important in more 
ways, and it is our ocean as much as the 
Atlantic. In fact, we have more important 




















HOW DO BIG CITIES SLIP BACK? 


dependencies in the Pacific than in the Atlan- 
tic. To station a fleet there at a time when 
there is a sensitive relation between the United 
States and Japan might seem too much like 
a threat, but to send one there permanently 
at a proper time, not with special reference 
to possible troubles with Japan but for general 
reasons, is as natural a policy as to keep 
another fleet in the Atlantic. Moreover, in 
a few years, they can be united at short notice, 
through the Panama Canal. 

It is worth noting that a proposal to station 
a fleet in the Pacific would probably have been 
resented by a large part of public opinion 
before our battleships sailed around the world. 
But now such a move is looked upon as a 
natural one. That long voyage, in other 
words, changed and broadened our views in 
very many ways. 


TO MAINTAIN THE WONDERS OF NATURE 


TEMPORARY agreement has _ been 
reached in Congress not to pass any 
legislation permanently granting a part of 
Yosemite National Park — the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley — to San Francisco for a source of water 
supply for a year. This practically nullifies 
Secretary Garfield’s decision granting the city 
the right to appropriate the valley, as is 
explained in Mr. Strother’s article elsewhere 
in this magazine. The Secretary’s decision, 
unless made permanent by an act of Congress, 
can be reversed by any subsequent secretary, 
and is, therefore, too precarious a permission 
for the city to count on. 

The Yosemite National Park was created 
at the instance of Mr. John Muir; it and the 
surrounding mountains are best known to the 
American public through his writings; and it 
was due in a large measure to his efforts that 
the Park has been, at least temporarily, 
saved. 

At the same time that the friends of the 
Yosemite have won this victory, it is pleasant 
to note the first definite recognition of the 
principle of international responsibility in pre- 
serving another great national monument, 
Niagara Falls. A clause in the new Anglo- 
American treaty, now before the Senate, 
provides that the diversion of water from the 
Falls for power purposes shall not, on the 
American side, exceed 20,000 cubic feet a 
second, or, on the Canadian side, 36,000 
cubic feet a second. This limitation is con- 
fidently believed to be strict enough to prevent 
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any serious disfigurement of the Falls. The 
clause, moreover, permits all the diversion 
necessary for interests already vested in the 
Falls. 

Canadian codperation is also hoped for in 
establishing another common monument of 
natural beauty. The House Committee on 
Public Lands has reported favorably on a bill 
which passed the Senate last May creating 
the Glacier National Park, west of the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains and south 
of the Canadian boundary line in Montana. 
It includes about thirteen hundred square 
miles of the noblest mountain scenery on the 
continent, and in it are the sources of rivers 
which flow into the Arctic, the Pacific, and 
the Gulf of Mexico. The Park contains 
sixty-eight glaciers, the only live glaciers in 
the United States. If Canada agrees to set 
aside a similar area in the adjacent territory 
over the border, this international reserve 
will be the greatest park for wild natural 
scenery and one of the greatest preserves for 
wild animals in the civilized world. Immense 
herds of elk, deer, moose, mountain sheep, 
and goats inhabit the region, and hunting 
and fishing, under Government restrictions, 
will be permitted. 

Still a fourth example of the non-utilitarian 
side of the conservation movement is the bill 
which has just been signed creating the Cala- 
veras National Forest. This places in national 
keeping the grove of Californian sequoias 
at Bigtrees, situated on the road to the 
Yosemite, which has been, for some time, in 
danger. The owner has accepted in exchange 
a tract of standing timber, of equal selling 
value, in another part of the public domain. 


HOW DO BIG CITIES SLIP BACK? 


HILE the statistics of New York’s 
growth continue to startle the world, 
London has stopped growing. Within the 
last seven years, the annual birth-rate has 
dropped 8 per cent., the number of children 
in school has declined about 2 per cent., and 
the number of paupers in the city has in- 
creased 15 per cent. In the meantime, the 
assessed valuation has advanced only 17 per 
cent., while the debt has increased 110 per 
cent. 

What marks the turning-point in the destiny 
of great cities? They are always slow and 
sometimes obscure forces that make great 
changes. The influences that work to-day. 
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against London may work even more power- 
fully against New York, Berlin, and Paris. 
Consider New York, for instance. In spite 
of its great growth in population and its rapid 
rise in real-estate values, bad government has 
not only increased the debt beyond all use 
or need, and the corruption of political life 
driven from public activity the very class of 
men to whom a city should properly look for 
its own government; but the cost of doing busi- 
ness in this city has grown beyond all reason. 
Because the harbor dues and water-front 
rentals and lighterage costs are exorbitant, 
Montreal and Galveston have taken away 
from New York her command of the grain- 
forwarding business of this country. The 
same fate is likely to overtake the shipping 
of other staples of export trade. If the Penn- 
sylyania Railroad were to establish a freight 
depot at Montauk Point, Long Island, and 
reach -it by a line around New York — which 
is an old project — the whole of the export 
trade in iron and steel, in machinery, and in 
other articles that make for commercial 
growth in a seaport city would leave New 
York. The severest restriction on indefinite 
continued growth is cost of living and of 
doing business. If the cost of refining oil 
and shipping it from Brooklyn soars above 
the cost in Bayonne, N. J., how long would 
it be before the Long Island plant was dis- 
mantled and moved to New Jersey? 

New York City — and the same is true of 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. Louis — must 
consult the great natural laws, or the tendency 
shown by London will assert itself here, too. 


LITTLE STORIES OF MEN IN ACTION 


HEN the late Dr. William R. Harper 

was organizing Chicago University, he 

was greatly gratified to get Dr. von Holst’s 
consent to take the chair of history at $6,000 
a year, which was then a higher salary than 
any American university paid a professor 
in its academic department, except Johns 
Hopkins. Dr. Harper informed his board 
of trustees that Dr. von Holst was a great 
master of his department and would bring 
wide renown to the new university; and they 
somewhat reluctantly voted the $6,000 a year. 
But Dr. von Holst in the meantime had 
concluded that he ought to have $7,000 to go 
to Chicago. Dr. Harper called the board 


together and again declared that the German 
historical scholar was a great man and was 
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necessary. The reluctance of some of the 
members was fast hardening into opposition, 
when Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat, a member of the 
board, broke his long silence and said: 

“Gentlemen, I am so unfortunate as not to 
have had a college training, and I have felt 
that I missed much in my youth. But, if one 
of the great scholars and teachers of the world 
is not worth $7,000 a year, I must all my life 
have overrated a college training. Why, in 
my bakery down in the city, I have a head- 
baker who cannot write well enough to make 
out the pay-roll of the men under him. But 
he’s a good baker, and I pay him $7,500 a 
year. Is a great historical scholar not worth 
as much as a baker?” 

Thus it came to pass that the salary of the 
chief professors in the academic department 
of that university was fixed at $7,000; and 
other colleges felt the necessity to increase 
the salaries of their best men. This story is 
told on the authority of Mr. Kohlsaat himself, 
who, to this day, feels rather proud of his 
academic use of his “uneducated” baker. 


A SUBSCRIBER’S CREED 


SUBSCRIBER to THE WorLpD’s WorK 

sends this as a sort of working creed 

that he has formulated from his reading of 
the magazine: 


“To do your work cheerfully for the love of 
doing it well and for the service you render. If 
you do any work well enough and in this spirit, 
it will yield you profit. 

“To build business on character by using 
sound financial methods and by the use of wise 
thrift —the kind of thrift that abhors waste. 

“To speak plainly of public evils, but not to 
expect abuse to better anything. The only real 
help is to show a way to mend what is bad. 

“To demand ‘open corporations’ for the sake 
of honest dealing with minority stockholders and 
the public, and also for the sake of pure politics. 
The level of corporation honesty ought to be 
higher than the level of individual honesty is, 
because every manager of a corporation deals 
not only with his own property but he is a trustee 
for others. 

“To have schools that shall not be afraid to 
teach the young to do things that they will have 
to do in later life. 

“To use wisely, and thus to save, our natural 
wealth, including our health and the health of 
others.” 

A good body of doctrine surely, and, we hope, 
truly set down as some of the aims of THE 
WorLp’s Work. 
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THE WAY OF THE SKILLED INVESTOR 


recently wrote a letter to THE 
Wortp’s Work in which he said: 

“T believe that it is not good to buy the long- 
term listed bonds now, because common sense 
tells me that they are selling very nearly as 
high as they ever will sell; but, when I turn 
to the short-term list, they yield me only about 
32 per cent. if I hold them to maturity. It 
seems silly to invest for such a small return. 
What shall I do, while waiting for a real chance 
to make a conservative long-term investment 
with $30,000?” 

He put very tersely the difficult problem of 
the investor in good times. For, strange as it 
may seem to the average reader, it is in good 
times that men plant the seeds that yield a 
crop of losses, disappointment, and some- 
times suffering. 

None of the traps are easier to fall into than 
the one described in our correspondent’s letter. 
The average man cannot see any sense at all 
in buying a note that will yield him only little 
more than 3 per cent. when some of the long- 
term bonds will give him 5 per cent. Yet 
the science of the market has demonstrated 
that it is the sensible and profitable thing to do. 

The first thing to learn about this matter is 
how much a man pays for the privilege of 
buying good, long-term bonds at high prices. 
It might be illustrated by a comparison between 
an investment of $9,g00 in the 4 per cent. Bur- 
lington joint bonds to-day, and at a time last 
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year when the bonds sold at a low price. The 
price to-day is 99; then it was go. The com- 
parison shows: 
1908 11 bonds at $900, cost $9,900, 
yield, ‘ ; ; : $440 a year. 
1909 10 bonds at $990, cost $9,900, 
yield . ‘ . 400 a year. 
Difference in annual income $ 40 a year. 
Eleven bonds at maturity yield $11,000 
Ten bonds at maturity yield 10,000 
Difference in principal $1,000 


These bonds run to 1932. Invested at 
compound interest from 1908 to 1932, the 


$40 per annum difference in interest received 
from the two investments will amount to 
$1,620. Adding the $1,000 difference in 
principal, the gain through the better invest- 
ment is $2,620. 

To get a perfectly clear idea of the impor- 
tance of such a difference, let us suppose that 
the investor was a trustee, handling a fund 
that accumulates to the year 1932. If he 
bought his bonds at go, the total amount of 
his trust in 1932 would be $28,820; while, 
if he bought at gg, it would be $26,200. The 
gain through his sagacity, therefore, is more 
than one-quarter of his original trust. 

Clearly, the wise investor will refuse to be 
drawn into long-term investment at a time 
when the general bond market is very high 
and when he cannot secure the grade of bonds 
he desires except at prices that are many points 
higher than he would have to pay if he chose 
one of the numerous and inevitable “slumps” 
as the time to buy. 

Let us suppose, then, that the trustee receives 
his trust now, in the spring of 1909, when the 
prices of good long-term bonds are from 5 to 
ro per cent. higher than they were a year ago, 
and when, clearly, the bargain hunter has 
little chance to get bargains in the standard 
bonds. He looks over the lists. He finds that 
he can get exactly the same result in 1932 
that he could have got by buying standard 
bonds a year ago; but, to do it, he has to take 
bonds that are not quite so safe. That he 
will refuse to do. The trustee must have 
his ideals, and he must stand by them steadily. 

“T must wait,”’ he says to himself, “until I 
can get the good bonds well below the average 
price over a five-year period. Meantime, I 
must use the money in some way.” 

And he goes to his banker and asks ques- 
tions. Probably he will have to persuade 
the banker, to begin with, that he does not 
want any long-term bonds. For the banker, 
properly, has a selected list of standard invest- 
ments, perfectly good, solid, safe, and respec- 
table; and he cannot quite see why they 
are not the thing for the case in hand. UIti- 
mately he will see the point, and, if he is 
a good banker to use, will help all he can to 
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get the right security for the fund while it 
awaits permanent investment. 

On April 1st, let us say, the investor makes 
up his mind to buy a security that will mature 
next year, so that if the bond market is favor- 
able at that time he may make his permanent 
investment. He goes over the list, and finally 
decides that he wants to buy Louisville & 
Nashville notes. He chooses them because 
they mature in March, 1910, and are perfectly 
safe. The cost, including commission, and 
one month of accumulated interest, is $1,020 
for each $1,000 note. 

He buys what he can, and puts the rest of 
the money in a bank, where it will get 3 per 
cent. interest. Let us see where he stands 
on March 1, 1910, when his notes mature: 


Cost of nine notes $9,180 

Value at maturity . . . . ; $9,000.00 

Interest received from them 450.00 

Money in the bank 720.00 

Interest on this money 19.80 
Total $10,189.80 


Now, if the bond market at that time is 
favorable, and he can make his investment at 
a price even five points below the price to-day, 
he has a tremendous advantage. If, by 
some unlooked-for chance, the price in March, 
1910, should be so low that he could get his 
standard bonds at go, instead of at gg as 
they are to-day, the estate would ultimately 
benefit to the extent of nearly $2,600 as a 
result of his delay. 

How much has this delay cost him? If he 
had made his permanent investment in April 
of this year, in the standard bonds at gg, his 
interest between April 1, 1909, and March 1, 
1910, would have amounted to $367, instead 
of the $289.80 shown in the notes. In other 
words, his wait of a year cost him $77.20. 
Most trustees who know their business con- 
sider this a cheap price to pay for the 
opportunity of investing at a more favorable 
time. 

The money, it may as well be understood, 
is not “tied up” for the year. The notes 
may be sold at any time, though not, of course, 
at any price one likes. During the last three 
months of the year, say from about December 
I, 1909, the banker will probably write to the 
trustee, something like this: 

“In April, we had the pleasure of selling you 
nine notes of the Louisville & Nashville, due 
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on March 1, 1910. If you care to make a 
permanent investment now, we shall be glad 
to take these notes in exchange for any 
bonds you may buy, at their current market 
price.” 

In other words, as your date of maturity 
comes close, the notes become, to all intents 
and purposes, ready money. This has been 
the case, for the past two or three months, 
with the people who owned the Southern 
Railway notes that fell due on April rst, this 
year. Many of them traded the bonds off 
at “par and interest” during January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, getting long-term bonds 
for them. 

The gist of this matter is put very tersely in 
the introduction to “ Money and Investments,” 
by Mr. Montgomery Rollins: 

“Buy short-term securities when the prices 
are high and the net return consequently small, 
and buy long-term securities when prices are 
low and net return high.” 

The same rule is echoed in the maxim which 
the late S. A. Nelson attributed to one of the 
elder Rothschilds, namely, to buy into standard 
properties when everyone else wanted to sell, 
and to sell out when everyone wanted to buy. 

This, it may be noted, is directly contrary to 
the rule followed by the public; and, it might 
be said, directly opposed to human nature. 
It is human to be led into enthusiasm at a 
time when everything is booming, when the 
world is full of easy money, and when, on 
every counter, alluring bargains are displayed. 
Nine men out of ten will do their permanent 
investing at such times. They will sell out 
when ruin seems the rule. 

You do not do this thing in your own busi- 
ness. If you plant cotton in the South, you 
do not hold it when the price is high; you 
rush it to market. Yet, when your investments 
crumble, even though you know them good, 
you itch to get rid of them; and when they go 
booming, you would not part with them for 
anything. Therefore you make money on 
your cotton, and lose it on your investments. 

It is the same old lesson that runs through 
every story of the investment world. In this 


office it has come to be a routine tale, as the 
letters pour in from almost every country in 
the world, echoing fear and confusion of mind 
when gilt-edged bonds drop ten points in the 
panic; and full of mad enthusiasm as Steel 
Common soared in the orgy of speculation that 
followed the panic. C. M. K. 
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WHAT THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS 
DO FOR THE INSURED 


WHAT POWER THEY HAVE TO HELP POLICY-HOLDERS BY INVESTIGATIONS, 
BY ADVICE, AND BY PUBLICITY — WHAT THESE DEPARTMENTS COST 


BY 


E. E. RITTENHOUSE 


President of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, and, until recently, Commissioner of Insurance of the State of Colorado. 


by the various states for the especial 

benefit and protection of the insuring 
public. Their real purpose is to see that the 
people are furnished with insurance that 
insures. 

Every citizen, however humble or obscure, 
has the right to apply to the Insurance Depart- 
ment of his state fur information regarding any 
insurance company doing business therein. 
Such requests are given prompt and courteous 
attention by all well-organized and properly 
managed insurance departments. These 
departments are maintained at the expense of 
the policy-holders. 

The cost of conducting the insurance depart- 
ments of all the states is less than two million 
dollars, and this actual cost is what the states, 
at the outset, undertook to collect; but, as the 
money came so easily, the amount has been 
increased, until now the states collect from the 
policy-holders, in premium taxes and fees paid 
by the companies through the insurance 
departments, about twelve million dollars 
annually. In return for this enormous contri- 
bution, the policy-holders should receive every 
possible protection the states can give them. 
In New York, Massachusetts, and in several 
other states a special effort has been made to 
enact comprehensive and effective insurance 
codes, and well-organized and efficient insur- 
ance departments have been established to 
enforce them. But, in some states, little or 
no attention is given to the work of state super- 
vision of insurance. 

The primary duty of a state insurance 
department is the enforcement of the laws 
designed to guard the solvency of companies 
and to protect the public against dishonest or 
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fraudulent insurance schemes. Some depart- 
ments follow the line of least resistance, and 
avoid the hard knocks that come to those 
officials who undertake to enforce the law 
vigorously, or who hunt out deceptive and 
dishonest practices and try to eliminate them. 
One commissioner may regard it as his duty 
to do only what the law specifically commands 
him to do, while another may do everything that 
the law does not specifically prevent him from 
doing, to protect the public. 

The law also charges the insurance depart- 
ments with the duty of gathering for public 
use information showing the financial condition 
of the companies, and department officials are 
authorized to visit the home offices of the 
companies to make such examinations as may 
be necessary to verify their official statements. 
They may also investigate a company’s methods 
of dealing with the public, or any transaction 
in which the policy-holders’ interests are 
involved. 

The commissioner has authority to publish 
his findings, and this gives him the right to use 
publicity, which is the strongest weapon he 
can possibly have wherewith to fight injustice 
and wrong. 

The number of companies doing business in 
one state varies from about one hundred in the 
smaller states to four hundred and twenty-five 
in the State of New York, and while nearly 
all departments have authority to examine into 
all the reported violations of the law, and to 
check annually the books of each company, 
none of them have a force or organization large 
enough to do this work completely, because a 
single examination or investigation may cover 
a period of from one week to several months. 
Although an honest effort may be made to 
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do so, it is manifestly impossible for any 
insurance department to keep in touch with the 
infinite number of important transactions con- 
stantly going on in these companies in order 
to know that they conform to the law. 

While the vast majority of insurance com- 
panies are honestly conducted, and deal fairly 
and justly with their policy-holders, there are, 
scattered here and there in the great army of 
insurance officials, violators of the law whose 
operations often remain concealed until the 
insurance department examiner reaches the 
company wherein the offender is located. 

In view of the impossibility of the commis- 
sioner knowing what is going on in all com- 
panies, he finds it very necessary to use caution 
in giving information or specific advice to 
people regarding the different companies. 
It is, of course, an easy matter for him to tell 
inquirers the official condition, as reported to 
him, or whether he regards a company as 
solvent and honestly managed; but it is only 
in cases where he has specific and positive 
knowledge that a company is insolvent or 
fraudulently conducted that he can justly 
advise a person to refuse to patronize any 
particular company. 

The practice prevailing in most of the insur- 
ance departments is to give inquirers full 
information upon which they may form their 
own judgment as to the course they should pur- 
sue. These departments regard it as improper 
to advise a person to take a policy in any par- 
ticular company, as they have no right to show 
any preference in giving information or advice. 
They cannot discriminate between the big and 
the little companies, because all companies 
were once small, possessing relatively limited 
assets. Indeed, some of the smaller companies 
are just as strong financially as some of the 
larger ones. These are unwritten laws which 
are observed by the heads of practically all of 
the insurance departments, and applicants for 
information or advice who ask that they be 
violated must not be disappointed if such 
requests are respectfully declined. It must not 
be understood by this that the departments 
discourage inquiries, or give evasive answers. 
On the contrary, they are constantly rendering 
the most valuable services to those who apply 
to them, and in some cases they publicly invite 
people to come to them for information. 

The experience of the commissioners of the 
various states indicates that a large portion of 
our people scarcely know that the insurance 


departments exist, or have little idea of their 
purpose and the limits of their authority; yet 
so many requests come to the departments of 
the more populous states as to require a large 
share of the time of the officials in handling 
them. It is the practice of some departments 
to forward all complaints to the insurance com- 
panies interested, with a request for informa- 
tion and any comment the officials may care 
to make that will assist the commissioner in 
giving an intelligent reply. Other depart- 
ments investigate the complaints themselves, 
and give the policy-holders such information as 
will set them straight upon the points at issue. 

The great majority of these complaints 
against companies which relate to policy con 
tracts are due to the failure of the policy-holders 
to read or understand their contracts, and there 
is no more satisfactory way for them to have 
their misunderstandings removed than for an 
official of the insurance department, provided 
such official is fair, just, and competent, to 
explain the case. 

Explanations given by the departments 
have saved many policy-holders and com- 
panies expensive lawsuits, and have also 
enabled policy-holders to protect their contract 
rights. 

When an instance is found where some insur- 
ance official or subordinate has mistreated a 
policy-holder, a letter to the company from the 
commissioner, calling attention to the case, 
and asking that it be looked into, is usually 
enough to secure a correction; for no well- 
regulated and honestly conducted company 
will uphold its officials or employees in unfair 
dealings or sharp practices. 

Many of the appeals for help to an insurance 
commissioner are based upon the mistaken 
assumption that he has authority to order a 
company to pay a disputed policy claim. The 
commissioner has no such authority. The 
statutes do not give him the right to determine 
the law and the facts in a dispute between a 
company and a policy-holder in matters of 
contract, and to pass judgment upon them. 
This duty belongs to the courts. What a 
commissioner can do, however, in such cases, 
is to give the advice and assistance already 
referred to, and keep a public record of the com- 
plaints. An accumulation of such cases against 


any particular company would furnish him 
just cause for an official inquiry which might 
bring very unpleasant results to the offending 
company. 
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Another common form of complaint is from 
the policy-holder who has been carrying life 
insurance upon a term plan, especially upon 
the yearly-renewable-term plan, who finds 
his premium increased owing to his advancing 
age. This form of insurance was more or less 
popular a few years ago, and many accepted it 
because it was cheap. The premium was low 
because little or no reserve is required by the 
statutes on such policies. But the policy 
contract, in practically all instances, states 
that with increasing age it will be, or may be, 
necessary to increase the premium from year 
to year, and the maximum premiums that the 
company may charge under the contract are 
often printed in the policy. These matters, 
however, ate overlooked or forgotten, and 
when increasing age forces an advance in the 
premium, many of these policy-holders feel that 
it is time to write the insurance department. 

In such cases, when the commissioner calls 
their attention to the terms of the contract, it is 
a common thing for those complaining to claim 
that the agents promised large earnings or 
dividends. ‘The answer given in practically all 
such cases is that it is the written contract that 
binds the parties, and not the estimates or 
opinions of the agent. 

It is the duty of every policy-holder to read 
his contract before accepting it; and, if he 
accepts a contract which he does not under- 
stand, he cannot hold the company responsible 
for any disappointment he may suffer from 
such misunderstanding. 

Nevertheless, contracts are occasionally 
found, the terms of which are so obscured by 
technical and ambiguous language as to indi- 
cate a desire to mislead the policy-holder. 
Often, in such cases, the commissioner is 
obliged to confess his inability to render any 
assistance, as he has no power to change the 
contract, or to protect the policy-holder from 
the result of his own mistake in accepting such 
a policy. The new standard-policy form of 
New York prevents such deception. 

During the past twenty years, a swarm 
of irresponsible, small insurance concerns have 
been organized, chiefly on the fraternal plan 
and the assessment-association plan, a vast 
majority of which have either failed or been re- 
insured. A list has been published of more than 
two thousand of these defunct concerns, practi- 
cally all of which have brought disappointment 
and loss upon those people whom they insured. 
This unfortunate condition has brought thou- 


sands of complaints totheinsurance departments 
of the various states, and they are still coming. 
A large number of these orders and associa- 
tions were reinsured by small, legal-reserve 
companies to swell their insurance in force, 
and for building up their business. 

Inasmuch as the original policy was issued 
at wholly inadequate rates, it was necessary 
for these companies either to increase the rate 
of premium or reduce the amount of insurance 
of the people whom they had re-insured, and 
sometimes they did both. In many cases, these 
companies, in issuing notices of the liens that 
had been placed against these policies to cover 
the increase in the premium, used language 
that was well calculated to cause the policy- 
holder to overlook the point which, under the 
law, could be regarded as a legal notice. In 
consequence, many thousands of poor people 
who, while really getting all they paid for, have, 
after paying their premiums in such cases for 
years, and after becoming uninsurable, dis- 
covered for the first time that their policy bene- 
fits had been cut in two, or reduced to a mere 
trifling sum. These are especially sad cases, 
but here again the commissioner finds himself 
utterly helpless to render assistance. 

While some idea ‘may be gained from the 
foregoing as to what a policy-holder has a 
right to expect from his state insurance depart- 
ment, the greatest safeguard with which the 
state surrounds insurance is found in the law 
which compels each company to lay by certain 
reserves to guard its solvency. ‘These reserves 
are accumulated on various plans. In life 
companies, they are based upon the mortality 
experience tables. As a result of the enforce- 
ment of this and other standards of solvency 
provided by law, we very seldom, if ever, hear 
of a legal-reserve company going into the 
hands of a receiver. 

Owing to the close supervision given these 
legal-reserve companies by the states, a serious 
decline in assets, or any tendency toward 
insolvency is, as a rule, discovered by the 
departments in time to permit a reorganization 
or the reinsurance of the business, thus pro- 
tecting the rights of the policy-holders. 

Another very important and effective safe- 
guard is found in the authority given the com- 
missioner to examine companies and to publish 
his reports. This is important because, while 
a commissioner cannot always reach an offend- 
ing company with the law, he can always reach 
the public with the truth. 





A BOARDING-SCHOOL EXPERIENCE: THE 
BELLY AND THE HEAD 


(THE WortLp’s Work will publish each month an article designed to help people to decide 


wisely about schools and colleges.) 


HIS is an experience given to THE WoRLD’S 
Work by the father of a boy: 


“‘T sent my son, an overgrown lad of fourteen, 
to a private preparatory boarding-school which I 
chose after careful inquiry and after his mother 
and I had visited the school and asked all the 
questions that we could think of. The arrange- 
ment for boarding the boys especially commended 
itself. They were divided into groups and each 
group had meals served in a different place with a 
teacher at the table. This seemed civilized. We 
ate at the school once or twice, and the meals were 
good — plain, but wholesome and well-served. 

“We were not told that the persons who bought 
and served the food were allowed just so much 
money per week, and that if this amount were 
exceeded they must make up the deficit them- 
selves. In a word, the boarding of the boys was 
farmed out. Nobody was supposed to make a 
profit from it, perhaps no one did; but there was 
always a “‘close shave” against loss, and a struggle 
in economy and management to avoid it. 

“In a few months the food became bad; for 
diverse management was bad management; and, 
in a few more months, very bad. My son wrote 
about it, but he had the normal boy’s objection to 
fault-finding: he could endure it if the others 
could; he accepted it with half-humorous com- 
plaint. I, therefore, did not know how bad it was. 

“‘The boys made the most of the situation by buy- 
ing things to eat at a store in the village, where a big 
trade was driven in sweets—stale cakes and concoc- 
tions of indigestible things. And these things they 
ate in immoderate quantities and at improper times. 

“The result was, my boy became ill. His diges- 
tion was bad, the doctor said. He lost the latter 
part of his school year. The spring and summer 
spent outdoors and good food seemed to bring his 
health back. But he became ill again half-way 
through the next year with a serious intestinal 
trouble, and he lost the whole of the next year. 

“Then it came out by my physician’s investiga- 
tions that the fare had been the whole cause of his 
illness. I discovered that other boys at the school 
had a similar experience. 

‘*Of course, the boy was to blame for his lack of 
complete frankness, and for cramming his stomach 
with indigestible stuff. No doubt I was to blame, 


too, for not having fuller knowledge of his habits. 
But the heaviest blame falls on the school, which 
robbed the boy of his health and did him far greater 
hurt than all its instruction did him good. 


Cities are properly paying increasing atten- 
tion to the health of the school children of 
the poor; but a corresponding care is not 
always given to the board of students at 
private schools and colleges. Inquiry by the 
writer of this article has made it plain that 
at four prominent colleges a considerable 
number of students are ill-fed or under-fed 
because they have need to get board as cheaply 
as possible, and there is no_ supervision 
of their living to prevent them from doing 
damage to their health in their mistaken 
estimate of the value of college training; for 
no college experience is worth the difference 
between a good digestion and a bad one. 

This is a complaint as old as Dotheboys’ 
Hall. But at a time when we are overhauling 
educational methods and standards, there 
ought to be some authority at every boarding- 
school and at every college to forbid any 
student remaining there who is not well-fed. 
There never was a greater absurdity in an 
absurd world than the conception of ‘‘educa- 
tion” as a thing that can be acquired by an 
anemic person. To connive at too-cheap 
food for students or to ignore it is the mark 
of a school or college that commits a crime 
against youth; and no amount of palaver 
about the intellectual life can change this 
fact. A good belly is to be preferred above 
much learning; and the last place on earth 
where a youth should be permitted to do 
damage to his digestion is —a school. 

Such a commonplace sermon is justified 
only by this question — now put to you who 
read this: Have you anything to do with 
any boarding-school or college? If you have, 
isn’t it your first duty to make sure that the 
institution prohibits any student from resi- 
dence or study who is not properly nourished ? 
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HOW MR. KNOX BECAME SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


HIS SERVICES TO THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION — HIS PER- 


SONALITY— THE STORY OF HIS APPOINTMENT BY 


MR. TAFT 


BY 


WALTER E. CLARK 


HEN, in the summer of 1904, Phil- 

W ander C. Knox was appointed a 

Senator of the United States from 
Pennsylvania, President Roosevelt was deeply 
disappointed to lose one of his ablest coun- 
selors from the Cabinet, and he said that 
he had been surprised and keenly gratified to 
find, upon his sudden accession to the Presi- 
dency in 1go1, that there was already in the 
Cabinet a man who not only entertained the 
same views as his own in respect to certain 
policies which were to become the vital 
policies of his administration, but who had 
formed clearer notions as to the execution 
of these policies than he himself had formed. 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke especially of the problem 
of trust regulation. It was while Mr. Knox 
was Attorney-General that the Government 
won its only great suit—to dissolve the 
Northern Securities Company—under the 
anti-trust laws. 

Mr. Knox is known to the people of the 
United States chiefly through the public 
record that he has made in eight years. 
Nearly every other man equally conspicuous 
in the political life of the nation is known 
also by whatever record he has made, but, 
to a far greater extent than Mr. Knox, by 
political speeches, partisan activities, and 
personal appearances before great audiences 
in many localities. Mr. Knox has never 
been much of a politician, according to the 
common application of the word. He held 
but one political office until eight years ago, 
when he became Mr. McKinley’s Attorney- 
General, and that was the office of Assistant- 
District-Attorney. He never appealed to 
any constituency for votes; he has made no 
continental tours as a public personage; 
and he has made few political speeches. The 
new Secretary of State, in his few campaign 
speeches, has never spoken for himself but 


for the salient principles of his party and for 
its nominated candidates; he was never a 
candidate himself, and he never sought to 
influence votes except by an appeal to en- 
lightened reason. 

In the fevered public discussion which 
attended the railway rate legislation of 1906, 
when the “friends of the people” did not 
know their own friends, Mr. Knox was not 
spared by the muck-rakers. It was enough 
that he had made money and that his repute 
was that of ‘“‘a corporation lawyer.” Lies 
fly so quickly and the truth sometimes travels 
with such incredible slowness that it still 
may be generally unknown that Mr. Knox 
never was a corporation lawyer in the sense 
that great corporations or trusts were his prin- 
cipal clients; that his election to the Senate 
was not “dictated by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad,” and that he did not “help organize 
the Steel Trust.” The late president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad entertained a prefer- 
ence for a candidate other than Mr. Knox, 
although personally friendly to him. In liti- 
gation affecting that railroad Mr. Knox was 
never engaged for the road, but frequently 
against it. Although distinguished in the 
knowledge of the law governing corporations, 
he was seldom retained by an incorporated 
company. The Carnegie Steel Company, 
which he served, was a limited corporation 
or partnership, with several active competi- 
tors. The United States Steel Corporation 
was not organized until after Mr. Knox 
became Attorney-General. 

Mr. Taft has told recently how he invited 
Senator Knox to become a member of his 
Cabinet. While in Washington last Decem- 
ber, the President-elect was considering, 
without suggestion from any source, the 
names of two members of the Senate for the 
office of Secretary of State in the new Admin- 
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istration. He did not know that he could 
persuade either of these men to serve, but he 
decided to ask one of them without delay. 
He walked around to the house of Senator 
Knox, but was informed that the Senator 
was in New York. Mr. Taft ws about to 
leave for New York, and he caused a telegram 
to be sent asking Mr. Knox to meet him at 
the home of his brother, Henry W. Taft, the 
next morning. The meeting took place as 
planned, on Sunday morning, and Mr. Taft 
managed to keep the fact from the reporters 
by asking Mr. Knox to remain in the house 
until he should have gone to church. The 
reporters had not seen Mr. Knox come, and 
they repaired to the vicinity of the church 
in the wake of the President-elect, and Mr. 
Knox escaped from the house a few minutes 
later, unreported, as he had come unheralded. 
In the interview in an upstairs room of Mr. 
Henry W. Taft’s house, the President-elect 
had told Senator Knox bluntly that he wanted 
him to be his Secreatry of State, to sit at his 
right hand at the Cabinet table and help him 
“run the job,” and that he had set his heart 
on it. The matter was not concluded, how- 
ever, until four days later, when Mr. Knox 
telegraphed his acceptance to Mr. Taft, who 
had gone to Augusta, Ga. In the invitation 
to accept the premier office in his administra- 
tion, Mr. Taft had made but one stipulation, 
and that was that Mr. Knox should begin 
to render service at once by helping him to 
select the other members of the new Cabinet. 

Mr. Knox’s record as a jurist in the Cabinet 
and in the Senate is known to the country, 
but the foundation and method of his achieve- 
ments are a part of his less conspicuous 
private and public life. The most distin- 
guished lawyers and likewise many persons 
who know little or nothing of the science of 
the law have been impressed by Mr. Knox’s 
striking lucidity of argument and the strong, 
simple logic of his conclusions. Intelligent 
laymen congratulate themselves that they 
understand and appreciate his expositions of 
the law, and they are convinced by his reason- 
ing. This feeling is illustrated by the remark 
of a business man, unlearned in the law and 
usually uninterested in the methods of advo- 
cates, who said in the presence of the writer 
only a few days ago: 

“T never saw the new Secretary of State in 
my life, but when he was Attorney-General 
and he presented his argument against the 
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Northern Railway merger in the Supreme 
Court, I began to read the text of his argument 
in the afternoon paper. I understood every 
bit of it, and it made me feel as if I ought to 
have been a lawyer. I was late to dinner, 
for I could n’t stop reading, but I told the 
lady of the household that I had been reading 
something more interesting than a novel and 
that — mark the prediction — the Northern 
Securities merger from that moment was 
absolutely dissolved.” 

While a leader of the Pittsburgh bar, Mr. 
Knox made it his practice, with few exceptions, 
to call in his client after the preparation of a 
case and before its presentation before judge 
or jury. On such occasions he expounded his 
facts and arguments to his client, compelling 
him to understand and appreciate his brief, 
saying that, if the matter appeared clear and 
convincing to the client it would not lack 
clearness and convincing power with the court. 

Mr. Knox is an early riser, frequently 
beginning his day’s work by half-past seven. 
He possesses a power of mental “concentra- 
tion” which enables him to work rapidly, 
but he has always played as consistently as 
he has worked. He is fond of foreign travel, 
horsemanship, and outdoor sports, and he 
plays golf with as much devotion as the 
President. 

Although the practice of law has brought 
Mr. Knox a generous competence, it is illus- 
trative of his character and disposition to 
say that he has no fellowship with an aristoc- 
racy which signifies money and nothing else 
except what money buys. He is a true 
democrat. His personality is engaging be- 
cause it is simple and natural. Among his 
friends his ready wit finds expression most 
often in a keen and gentle raillery; and the 
inherent humor of no situation ever escapes 
him. His speech is always that of frankness, 
with modesty and without any tricks or 
devices of expression calculated to conceal 
his thought or purpose. Mr. Knox has little 
liking for persons who, by the employment 
of other methods, seek either to ‘draw him 
out” or to hide from him the real object of 
their conversation with him. His diplomacy 
probably will resemble in frankness that of 
the late John Hay. The very great impres- 
sion which Mr. Knox has made upon the men 


-who have conducted the Government during 


the last eight years is the best measure of his 
capabilities. 
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NEW YORK THE GREATEST OPERA CITY 
IN THE WORLD 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY PERFORMANCES A YEAR— BETTER CASTS 
THAN ABROAD, AND AN EAGER PUBLIC — THE EARNINGS OF THE STARS 


BY 


W. J. HENDERSON 


HERE is no public more greedy for the 
opera than the people of New York, 
which includes music-loving visitors 
from all over the United States. The more 
the impresarios offer, the more the public 
desires. Subscriptions increase every year, 
despite the fact that the quality of the per- 
formances is not as good as it was a few years 
ago. Maurice Grau had to offer star casts, 
containing the two De Reszkes, Melba, 
Plancon, and a famous baritone, or some 
similar combination, in order to insure an 
eleven-thousand-dollar house. To-day, re- 
ceipts of more than nine thousand dollars 
can be obtained by the presentation of casts 
containing only one or, at the most, two 
singers of the first rank. And it seems as 
if the present controlling powers of the Metro- 
politan Opera House believe that the public 
can be taught to give thanks for casts composed 
entirely of singers of the provincial grade, 
while artists of the type heretofore engaged 
as regular members of the Metropolitan 
company appear only from time to time as 
stars. 

In the season of 1903-04, the Metropolitan 
Opera House gave ninety-one performances 
with a repertoire of twenty-six operas. It 
was then the only opera-house in the city. 
A superficial observer might readily have 
supposed that the desire for opera was fully 
met, but the opening of the Manhattan 
Opera House under the management of Oscar 
Hammerstein speedily proved that this was 
not the case. No sooner did it become 
known that the new house was to be taken 
seriously, that its manager had got together 
a competent company, a good chorus, a ser- 
viceable orchestra, and a conductor of the first 
rank, than people began to flock to it. Ob- 
servers of musical affairs quickly learned that 


the large number of people who had, up to 
that time, been unable to secure desirable 
seats in the Metropolitan were perfectly 
willing to go somewhere else in search of 
operatic pleasures. Mr. Hammerstein developed 
a new operatic public. Every performance 
in his house proved that. The people who 
went there did not know the operas. They 
knew nothing about operatic art. They were 
neophytes worshiping with thrilling ardor 
at a new altar. It was not, and is not, diffi- 
cult to win their applause; it is impossible to 
escape it. 

The advent of the new opera-house made 
no difference in the fortunes of the older 
establishment. Its subscription for the past 
season was larger than any it ever had before. 
The season is longer and the number of 
performances greater than they were before 
Mr. Hammerstein’s house was opened. Mr. 
Hammerstein himself increased the length 
of his season to meet the competition. 
Therefore, in the season of 1908-og, we find 
that the Metropolitan has given 20 weeks 
of opera, with 6 performances a week, or 
120 in all, not counting several extras, such as 
the matinées of “ Parsifal.” The entire number 
given at the Manhattan, in its season of 20 
weeks, was not less than 100. A total of 230 
performances of opera, in one city, almost 
justifies the criticism that we are opera mad, 
especially when this shows an increase of 
more than too per cent. in four years. This 
is the first point —that there is no city in the 
world that has as much opera as New York 
has. 

The next consideration is the quality of 
this American opera. Our friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic assure us that the 
quality of our opera is much lower than that 
which they enjoy. They forget, of course, 











that they do not habitually visit this country, 
while Americans industriously travel through 
Europe, and know what they do in European 
theatres. It is not the easiest thing in the 
world to compare European operatic perform- 
ances with those of New York, for the reason 
that the objects sought are not exactly the 
same. Only at Covent Garden, London, is 
opera produced on the same basis as here. 
Perhaps the most direct way to give a fair 
comparison is to say that the performances 
of the regular subscription nights in New 
York are expected to equal those of special 
and festival occasions on the European 
continent. This refers only to the cast of 
principal singers. By way of illustration, let 
me quote an incident. Cosima Wagner was 
once depreciating in the hearing of Lillian 
Nordica the American performances of the 
works of Richard Wagner. Mme. Nordica 
said: 

“We have a noble opera-house, an excellent 
orchestra, and a competent Wagnerian con- 
ductor [at that time Anton Seidl]. We 
have given ‘Die Walkure’ with Ernest van 
Dyck as Siegmund, Anton van Rooy as 
Wotan, Robert Blass as Hunding, Milka 
Ternina as Sieglinde, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink as Fricka, and myself as Brunnhilde. 
I have never heard of such a cast in Baireuth.” 
And Mme. Wagner, with wondering eyes, 
admitted that she never had either. 

Americans journey from New York to 
Munich to hear Wagner festival representa- 
tions with casts far below those offered in the 
course of the regular subscription nights here. 
The Mozart operas, as given in the festivals 
at the Residenz Theater in Munich, attract 
people from all parts of Europe; but all 
Germany never saw such a cast for ‘‘ Le Nozze 
di Figaro” as that offered during the past 
winter at the Metropolitan. A less exacting 
public patronizes Mr. Hammerstein’s house, 
but he produced ‘“Pelléas et Mélisande”’ 
with the principal singers of the original 
Paris cast, and his presentation of ‘‘ Louise”’ 
also offered a cast equal to that of the French 
capital. 

In recent seasons the performances at the 
Metropolitan have been distinctly better in 
quality than typical representations in Europe. 
This has been most particularly the case 
with the German productions of the latest 
season, under the highly successful direction of 
Andreas Dippel, who has had valuable assist- 
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ance from conductors Gustav Mahler, formerly 
himself the director of the great Vienna Opera, 
and Alfred Hertz. In the course of Conried’s 
last season here, the high level of casts pro- 
vided by Maurice Grau was not sustained, 
partly because of lack of judgment in making 
engagements, but also partly because of the 
growing scarcity of good singers. This scar- 
city makes itself felt chiefly in the German 
repertoire, for the state of singing in Teutonic 
countries is now lamentably low. It is 
almost as bad in Italy, but in the old land of 
song nature still produces good natural voices, 
and while these last they can at least create 
a certain musical illusion, though their 
delivery may not be backed by good art. 

The first season of the new management 
which succeeded Conried’s reign rested heavily 
on the singers whom he bequeathed to his 
followers. But Andreas Dippel’s explorations 
in darkest Germany resulted in the importa- 
tion to this country of several new artists of 
excellent ability, and of a German chorus so 
far superior to any choral body previously 
known in the house as to excite general 
astonishment and admiration. It is true that 
all these choristers came from Germany. 
And, furthermore, they were picked from 
various cities, just as the festival chorus at 
Baireuth is. The result has been that the 
regular German chorus at the Metropolitan 
has been one such as Germans hear only on 
special occasions when extra prices are asked. 
Unfortunately, the Italian chorus in the past 
season was one of the worst ever heard in the 
country. This must be attributed to the utter 
ignorance of American conditions on the part 
of Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and Toscanini, the 
Italian supervisors of the Metropolitan’s for- 
tunes. It is an old delusion in Europe that 
anything is good enough for America. 

In the past, European performances have 
on special occasions far surpassed ours in 
splendor of scenic attire, in beauty and cor- 
rectness of costuming, in choral and orchestral 
departments, and most of all, perhaps, in 
stage management. This superiority of the 
European houses in the general perfection of 
their productions is due to their ability to 
give many more rehearsals than can be had 
here. Take, for example, the case of 
Munich. There are three royal theatres, the 
Hof Theater, the Residenz Theater, and the 
Prinz Regenten. Anton Fuchs is the general 
stage manager, and the orchestra, chorus, 
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stage-hands, and other forces are employed 
for all three. The theatre forces are, more- 
over, engaged for ten months out of the year, 
are subject to the rigorous discipline of gov- 
ernmental institutions, and, if they are 
discharged, must practically leave Bavaria. 
In New York the chorus arrives about a month 
before the season begins, and its members can 
always return to their own countries and find 
employment. Moreover, the orchestra here 
cannot be disciplined at all, but, on the con- 
trary, through the pernicious power of the 
musical union, can actually control its em- 
ployers. When “ Die Meistersinger”’ is given in 
the summer festivals at Munich, it is after 
more than four months’ rehearsals. In Milan, 
the famous La Scala theatre produces and 
performs in one season no more than eight 
operas, and when a novelty is in preparation 
the house is closed for rehearsals. Our two 
opera-houses have to keep on with their 
regular performances while preparing new 
works. 

The astonishing feature of the whole case 
is that the productions here are so good, 
not that they fail to equal the special perform- 
ances of European opera-houses. The pro- 
duction of a novelty such as ‘‘Tiefland” or 
“La Wally” is a tremendous event in a 
European opera-house; here it is an incident. 
There it stops everything else; here it inter- 
feres with nothing. Moreover, the presenta- 
tion of novelties at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in the recent season has shown that, 
by the application of some ingenuity to the 
untoward conditions which exist here, these 
can, to a large extent, be overcome. The 
performances of “Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
“Die Meistersinger,” and ‘Die Verkaufte 
Braut” were fully up to the festival standard 
of European opera-houses. They had all the 
European excellences of scenery, chorus, stage 
management, and orchestra, plus the American 
level of casts. The final decision in this 
matter seems to be that, whereas the European 
opera-houses of the first rank surpass ours in 
those elements which belong to established 
institutions, neither in the past nor in the 
present have the typical European opera- 
houses pretended to offer such casts as those 
heard at the Metropolitan, and that, owing 
to recent improvements here, our general 
level has come to be, in plain truth, higher 
than that of Europe. 

We have, then, a public as eager for the 
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opera as any, supplied with more performances 
than are given anywhere else, and perform- 
ances upon as high, if not upon a higher, 
general level than can be found elsewhere. 

At this point, the question will naturally 
arise whether Europeans do not get their opera 
at much lower prices than we do. Here, 
again, we have been misled by European 
writers. Mr. Gatti-Casazza recently com- 
plained that he was obliged to give a first 
performance of “Aida” for less than he 
would have asked in Milan. On this point, 
permit me to evade responsibility by quoting 
from an official report on the state of musical 
affairs in Italy, made to the French Govern- 
ment by its commissioner, M. Eugene 
d’Harcourt: 

“In Italy the price of places is established 
after the following manner: One pays at first 
an individual entrance fee, which varies, 
according to the theatre and the entertainment, 
from about ten cents to about a dollar, and 
which permits him only to be present, stand- 
ing, at the representation. If he wishes to 
seat himself, the spectator must take a place 
in the pit, in an orchestra chair, or in a 
box. The prices vary from about forty cents 
to four dollars.” 

By this process, it is by no means difficult 
to make a good seat cost five dollars; for even 
the box owners have to pay the ingresso, 
or admission fee. At new productions at 
La Scala, the prices would always be the 
highest in the above scale, and the audience 
would have been compelled to delight itself 
chiefly with the brilliant scenic garb of the 
work, the playing of the orchestra, and the 
picturesque conducting of Mr. ‘Toscanini. 
After the first performance, the prices — and 
also the public interest— would greatly 
diminish. In Baireuth you must pay five 
dollars a seat for the festival performances, 
which never offer as many good singers in 
one cast as can be heard here. 

In Paris, the prices at the Grand Opéra, 
in the summer season, are about half as high 
as they are here; but the quality of the per- 
formances is not nearly as good as that of the 
popular-priced Saturday nights in New York, 
when prices similar to those of the Paris summer 
season are asked. In the fashionable season, 
the best seats at the Grand Opéra cost as much, 
at any rate for all new productions and first 
performances of old works, as they do here. 
In Vienna, the charges are almost the same 
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as the Saturday night popular prices in New 
York. The same is true of the usual prices 
in Berlin. In the smaller cities, the regular 
performances cost the public a little less. 
One can get an excellent seat in Dresden for 
a little less than two dollars. But we must 
not forget that all these theatres are subsidized 
by the government. In London, where opera 
is a private enterprise, as it is here, the prices 
are the same as ours. 

The American can be quite certain of one 
thing —if he pays much less for operatic 
entertainment than he does in New York, he 
will have to listen to some of the worst singing 
he ever heard. His chief comforts will be 
the chorus and orchestra. These are seldom 
bad in the Continental theatres, except in 
very small places. In other words, we can 
enjoy the opera presented as well, if not 
better, than it is in Europe, in greater variety, 
and for about the same prices. 

That money talks is doubtless as true in 
the world of music as anywhere else. It is, 
therefore, with some human interest that one 
turns to the statistical aspect of operatic per- 
formance in New York. It was loudly 
proclaimed at the inception of the recent 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House 
that the subscription, the largest known in the 
history of the institution, amounted to 
$700,000. Mr. Hammerstein did not claim 
more than $300,000 for his subscripion. 

It may safely be said that, whether the sub- 
scriptions were as large as the managers 
asserted they were or not, the sum total of 
money expended for opera in the recent 
season was one to command deep respect. 
Let us, for our instruction, suppose that the 
average receipts at the Metropolitan are 
between $7,000 and $8,000 a performance. 
There are six performances a week. The 
weekly receipts might, then, foot up to 
$45,000, and, in a season of twenty weeks, 
the total would be $900,000. Popular report 
sets them much higher; but we are obliged 
to remember that it is an open secret that the 
institution is losing money at an alarming 
rate. The deficit has been placed as high as 
$20,000 a week. If it is as large as that, then 
the receipts are much below $45,000. 

The probabilities are that the deficit includes 
the losses suffered by all the performances 
outside of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and that, even then, it is overestimated. But, 
taking a reasonable view of the matter, we 


may without great error assume that the 
total receipts of the two opera-houses for the 
past season were considerably more than a 
million and a half, which is a substantial 
sum of money for a city to expend on operatic 
entertainment. 

Emma Calvé was once the sensation of the 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House when 
she sang ‘“‘Carmen’’ thirteen times and the 
average receipts were $10,000 a performance. 
It was not uncommon for a performance con- 
taining the two De Reszes, Lehmann or Nor- 
dica, Melba or Eames, and others of the 
remarkable singers collected by Maurice Grau, 
to bring in as much as $11,000. Yet the 
average receipts were not as large in those 
days as they are now, and the total receipts of 
the season were, of course, much smaller. 

The salaries of the principal singers at the 
two opera-houses of New York are not 
greater than such salaries were ten years ago, 
but they are far in advance of the fees paid 
in European opera-houses. The stories pub- 
lished in the more excitable newspapers are, 
as a rule, more amazing than instructive. 
For example, we have lately been told that 
some of the least important singers at the 
Metropolitan received as much as $200 a 
night. The truth is, these singers are engaged 
at so much for the entire season, and the 
nightly fee would amount to about $50 for 
each appearance. 

Again, we are informed that the stars are 
paid here three or four times as much they are 
anywhere else in the world; and this, too, is 
not correct. Tamagno used to get $1,500 a 
night in South America, but he sang here for 
$1,250. In Europe, he never received less 
than $1,000. Jean de Reszke was paid 
$1,000 a night when he first came to New 
York; but, as his attractiveness increased, so 
did his salary. In his final season he received 
$2,500 a night and a percentage of all receipts 
more than $8,000 when he sang. ‘That was the 
highest fee ever paid here to a male singer. 
Caruso came to this country at a salary of 
$1,000 a night, which was his salary at Covent 
Garden, Monaco, and at one or two other 
places. He now receives $2,500 for each 
performance, and, of course, like the other 
leading singers, is guaranteed a certain 
number of appearances for the season. His 
salary at Covent Garden is nearly as large 
as it is here; and when he sings “star” 
engagements in Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, 
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and other capitals, he gets the same fee as. 


he does in New York. 

We likewise often hear remarkable stories 
of the sums paid to prima donnas. Usually, 
according to the industrious press agents, 
there are three or four who receive $1,500 a 
night. This sounds well, of course. In one 
instance, which came to the knowledge of this 
writer, a singer was paid officially $1,500 a 
night, but only after every second appearance. 
Singers often have two contracts, one for 
publication and the other for good faith. 

The summary of the matter is this: In 
Continental Europe outside Paris, where 
salaries at the Grand Opéra are very small, 
famous singers appear from time to time as 
“guests” or stars at important opera-houses 
and are paid salaries ranging from one-half 
to two-thirds of what they would receive here. 
But, coming to America, these same artists 
demand a season’s engagement with a specified 
number of appearances. For example, one 
noted singer who entered into negotiations 
with Mr. Conried asked for a guarantee of 
eighty appearances at $1,000 each. She could 
not have earned that much money in Europe 
in less than four years. 

The rank and file of opera singers who 
constitute the regularly employed forces of 
the Continental opera-houses, receive much 
smaller salaries than they do here; but they 
have certain prerogatives, such as_partici- 
pation in pension funds, which, to a certain 
extent, compensate for the difference. One 
of the leading tenors at one of the local operas 
gets $500 a night. In his own country this 
same man would get not less than $250, and 
could live for less than half of what it costs 
him here. Why does he come to New York? 
He gets more fame and a larger number of 
appearances. His success here has earned 
him star engagements in European capitals 
which he might never have reached by way 
of the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean route. 

Other items of enormous expense in the 
giving of opera in this country are the chorus 
and orchestra. It costs choristers a great deal 
more to live in New York than it does in their 
home cities, and they must be paid accordingly. 
Furthermore, our opera-houses employ larger 
choruses than any of the European institutions, 
except those which proclaim themselves to be 
of rank higher than ours. Rehearsals cost 
much money. The musicians’ union pre- 
scribes the exact amount of time which may 


be given without pay for rehearsal. Every 
hour over that limit has to be paid for, and 
the rate is large. To change a cast and 
introduce a new singer who requires a full 
orchestral rehearsal costs the management 
about $1,500. 

The question has often been asked whether 
the present high rate of operatic salaries is 
likely to endure? This is entirely a question 
of supply and demand. If there were five 
tenors with voices like Caruso’s, the price 
of tenors would go down. Again, if the 
public should so change its attitude as to 
centre its interest on the operas and not on 
the singers, again the salaries would go down. 
But, so long as opera in New York depends 
chiefly for its support on people who regard it 
as a setting for the most wonderful voices, and 
who go primarily to hear those voices per- 
forming tunes just as violins would, the senti- 
ment or text making almost no impression on 
them, that long will salaries remain high, for 
the simple reason that opera managers will 
be compelled to continue scouring the earth 
in the search for singers of exceptional gifts. 

If the New York public should in the near 
future, as seems probable, come to enter into 
the art spirit of the opera-house; to look with 
eagerness for every new production; to study 
texts in their relation to music; in a word, to 
become musical connoisseurs instead of being 
only amateur devotees of fine singing, we 
might witness a reduction in the scale of 
salaries. It would indeed be lamentable if 
New York should lose its appetite for the best 
singing the world can give. That is not likely 
to happen. But it might be satisfied to get 
along without three or four of the most expen- 
sive singers in the world. Whereupon those 
same singers would immediately reduce their 
fees, and still get more than they could in 
Europe. If their fees came down, others 
would have to be reduced in proportion. 

There is another possibility which I deem 
it my duty to suggest. The present general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera House has 
shown neither the taste nor the sympathy to 
appreciate singing of any kind other than that 
which he has for some years been accustomed 
to hear in Milan, where the rank and file are 
far below our standard. In his first season he 
has introduced to the New York public singers 
of a quality heretofore unknown on the 
Metropolitan Opera House stage. These 
same singers and others of like sort are to be 
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heard again next season. It is undeniable 
that people can get used to almost anything, 
and doubtless we shall learn to endure these 
Scala favorites. They do not cost much, even 
if we must have them, and, when we have 
learned to love them, salaries in America will 
be much less than they now are. 

- But, whether this happen or not, the truth 
is that we have been accustomed to having, 
at European prices, opera which costs the 
managers here a great deal more to present 
than it does their European rivals; and this 
has been done without government patronage. 

The last query which suggests itself in con- 
nection with the opera in America is whether 
American appreciation is on the same plane 
as European. One has only to sit in European 
opera-houses a few times in order to acquire 
a point of view. All that will come to him 
afterward is but confirmation of his first 
impressions. The answer is that it depends 
chiefly on where you are. 

In London, the attitude of the opera-going 
public is less discriminating than it is here. 
The pure theatricalism of a score, the spec- 
tacular features of the presentation, including 
the dazzling exhibition of voices, hold public 
interest. In Paris, the general results of 
intelligent stagecraft, combined with the 
artistic elements of individual impersonations, 
count; but one must not forget that Parisian 
ideals are not at all like ours. We have had 
here the two principal singers of the Paris 
Grand Opéra, and both made emphatic 
failures. Paris cannot understand why we 
disliked them. We cannot understand what 
beauty Paris found in their hard, brilliant, 
metallic voices. 

In Florence, the natural quality of a voice is 
sufficient. One does not need to know how 
to sing. As for the illusions of the stage, no 
one cares about them. In Milan, on the 
other hand, scenery and costumes are public 
toys. They are not taken seriously, but they 
must be interesting to the eye, just as the 
music must tickle the ear. But, on the whole, 
musical taste in Milan is better than it is in 
other Italian cities, where it is in a condition 
much lower than it is here. This, of course, 
the Italian writers strenuously deny, and 
they revile American writers for making such 
assertions. Meanwhile the Italians in this 
country never lose a single opportunity to 
demonstrate that their musical delights are 
chiefly climaxes of sound or overworked emo- 


tion. My personal acquaintances in Italian 
musical centres hold the views I have ex- 
pressed and deplore the conditions by which 
they are surrounded. 

In the German-speaking countries, correct 
and intelligent stage management, perfection 
of orchestral interpretation, excellence of 
choral work, and the codperation of all the 
forces, including the principal singers, in a 
coherent, illuminating, and artistically moulded 
representation are what the public demands. 
At the same time, the public neither knows 
nor cares anything whatever about singing. 
The state of singing in Germany and Austria 
is lamentable, but the state of public appre- 
ciation of it is far worse. There are good 
singers in the Teutonic countries, but the 
Teutons do not know when they hear them. 
I heard Gurnemanz in “ Parsifal” sung in 
Baireuth last summer most beautifully, but 
the Germans did not like the style at all. The 
same man would have achieved an immediate 
success in New York. I heard “Lohengrin” 
sung in a style which would not have been 
tolerated at all in this city, but the Germans 
pronounced it “ganz wunderbar.” 

No intelligent opinion on the musical taste 
of New York can be formed by any person 
who does not go to practically all the musical 
entertainments of the busy season. The news- 
paper critic who, from the last days of October 
to the first days of May, goes week in and 
week out to some twenty-two or more per- 
formances in every seven days, including 
operas, orchestral concerts, chamber music 
entertainments, choral concerts, recitals of 
songs or instrumental pieces, learns that to 
speak of the “‘New York public” is to prattle 
as an infant. 

New York is not a town; it is not even a 
province; it is a little country. It has within 
its own limits a population of 4,000,000, and 
it draws from its vicinity a million more, and, 
beyond this, from the whole United States. 
This population is composed of people of 
every race and nationality under the sun. 
It comprises the most fathomless depths of 
ignorance and the loftiest planes of culture, 
and all the steps that sweep upward from 
the one to the other. Its theatres, its galleries, 
its penny peep-shows, its crowning artistic 
exhibitions, its bestial carnivals of sex emo- 
tional debauchery, its remotest elevations of 
spiritual exaltation — all have their publics. 
This is not one public, but a myriad of them; 
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and there is not one taste, but athousand. The 
people who flock to the moving picture shows do 
not go to see Sothern in “Hamlet.” Nothing 
could induce them to do so. The people 
who have the musical comedy habit do not 
go to the opera. The people who rush to 
the Metropolitan Opera House every time 
Caruso sings, no matter who the other singers, 
no matter what the opera, could not be 
dragged thither by wild horses when “ Gétter- 
dammerung” is performed. Arturo Tosca- 
nini, a famous Italian conductor, directs 
“‘Gotterdammerung,”’ and the Italians stay 
away and save their money till Caruso sings 
Aljredo in “Traviata.” The sober and de- 
voted Teutons who worship at the shrine of 
“Fidelio” make no movement toward the 
theatre in which ‘‘ La Somnambula” issung, yet 
the latter opera is heard by shouting thousands. 

The summary of this matter is, then, that 
we have various grades of musical taste in 
our operatic public. We have a fashionable 
society, which contains many members with 
no serious view of anything. Some of these 
society folk, however, have a genuine and 
highly cultivated love for musical art, but 
they are not in the majority. Monday night 
is the fashionable night at the Metropolitan, 
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and it is the night on which the managers are 
obliged to put forward the least serious works 
and the most popular singers. 

But, on the other nights of the week, the 
balance between mere opera goers, who keep 
their seats in an opera-house as a matter of 
form, and opera lovers, who go because they 
find something in the performances to raise 
them above the dull, unimaginative level of 
workaday life, is fairly well established. I 
have already intimated that the Manhattan 
Opera House enjoys the patronage of a new 
public, easily moved by what is put before 
it, but this is not equivalent to saying that 
these people do not really enjoy the opera. 
On the contrary, they enjoy everything, and 
they go because they do enjoy. Opera is 
every year a new fad with some; but every 
year, too, understanding and appreciation of 
it grow in the minds of those to whom it is no 
longer a new toy. 

There is in New York, then, an opportunity 
to see the opera presented as well as anywhere 
else, in greater variety; and to see it as cheaply, 
although the productions cost more. And 
the American public is as eager for it as any 
other public and, in their own way, as exacting, 
and year by year becoming more appreciative. 
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THE ATTEMPT OF THE CITY TO ACQUIRE A PART 
OF A NATIONAL PARK FOR A WATER SUPPLY 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


the rest of the United States, and all 

generations to come, one-half of the 
Yosemite National Park in California. That 
city wishes, by damming the Tuolumne 
River, to submerge the Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
under a hundred and fifty feet of water, and 
to use the basin thus created as a storage 
reservoir for a municipal water supply. And 
the excuse that the city makes for wanting 
to mutilate forever one of the world’s greatest 
natural wonders, is that by so doing it can 
get a water supply cheap. 


St FRANCISCO desires to take from 





San Francisco must have a better water 
supply than it has now. The Spring Val- 
ley Water Company, which is its present 
resource, is under incompetent management, 
and its service has been, for years, a public 
scandal. 

But San Francisco has more available 
sources of water supply than any city in the 
world, with possibly two or three exceptions. 
Besides the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, the following 
thirteen sources are available: Lake Tahoe, 
Yuba River, Feather River, American River, 
Sacramento River, Eel River, Cache Creek 
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(Clear Lake), San Joaquin River, Stanislaus 
River, Mokelumne River, Bay Shore gravels 
(nearly artesian), Bay Cities Water Company’s 
resources, and the resources of the present 
system, the Spring Valley, which have not 
been fully developed. 

The reason that San Francisco does not 
want to use any of these sources is that they 
would have to be acquired from private parties. 
Therefore the city asks that the Nation allow 
it to ravage the Yosemite National Park; 
that the Nation give it $40,000,000 worth of 

















THE TWO DRAINAGE BASINS OF THE YOSEMITE PARK 


The shaded portion is the part which San Francisco wishes to use as 
a source for its domestic water supply 


water and electric-power rights, without one 
cent of annual rental — and for this princely 
gift in perpetuity San Francisco will deed to 
the Nation a piece of commonplace, mountain 
grazing land known as Hog Ranch! 

The Yosemite National Park comprises the 
summit watershed of two streams, the Merced 
River and the Tuolumne River. Both streams 
are formed from melting snows from the sides 
of mountains twelve to thirteen thousand 
feet high, and from the base of their glaciers. 
The Merced runs through the Yosemite Valley, 
making the wonderfully beautiful falls of that 
famous glacial basin. The Tuolumne within 
the Park runs through Hetch-Hetchy Valley, 


which is another Yosemite in everything but 
size — glacial origin, towering granite walls, 
level flower-garden floor, and beautiful feathery 
falls. Even in size it is but little inferior to 
the Yosemite Valley. And it has many 
advantages over Yosemite in other respects. 
It is a more spacious camp-ground. A rail- 
road now brings the public to the Yosemite, 
and that valley is crowded to its capacity every 
summer with campers. As _ this _ travel 
increases, Hetch-Hetchy, and its tributary 
flat— the Tuolumne Meadows — offer the 
only other available camping grounds in the 
Park. These are, also, the best camping 
grounds in the entire middle range of the 
Sierra Nevada, as so competent an authority 
as Mr. John Muir—and every other who 
knows the whole range — declares. 

If San Francisco’s grant of water-privileges 
be confirmed by Congress, the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley will be made an unsightly and inaccesible 
lake, and the Grand Cafion of the Tuolumne 
above it will be forever closed to the public. 
And this is one of the great cafions of the 
world. Furthermore, the Tuolumne River is 
here a succession of waterfalls of every variety 
of height and wild loveliness. These falls 
will ultimately be obliterated, and imme- 
diately made inaccessible, by San Francisco’s 
scheme. 

Above the Grand Cajfion of the Tuolumne, 
the river flows quietly through the Tuolumne 
Meadows, the largest camping ground in the 
Park —a meadow girt with magnificent 
examples of the finest Sierra forest, carpeted 
with flowers, and offering to the eyes of tourists 
a complete view of one of the most impressive 
groups of mountain peaks in America — Mt. 
Dana, Mt. Lyell, Mt. McClure, and lesser 
peaks, capped with eternal snows and flanked 
with glaciers. This meadow will be made 
a reservoir and will be forever closed to the 
public by San Francisco’s scheme. 

That city declares that it will maintain 
roadways for the public around the proposed 
lakes, to be made of Hetch-Hetchy and the 
Tuolumne Meadows, and that the public 
enjoyment of these altered natural wonders 
will not be hampered. This latter statement 
cannot be true. One of the principal allure- 
ments of the Hetch-Hetchy water proposition 
(and one of its elements of “cheapness”) is 
that the water is pure enough not to require 
filtration. And to keep this water free from 
contamination it will be necessary to stop all 
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SEQUOIAS IN THE MARIPOSA GROVE 
Since the railroad has been built 
to the Portal, the tourists have crowded the Merced Basin in the Park, 
and are going more and more into the Hetch-Hetchy Valley 


On the road to the Yosemite. 
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camping on the entire watershed of the Tuo- 
lumne. This is the practice of all enlightened 
cities that guard their water supplies. San 
Francisco’s present water supply is kept pure 
by armed guards who keep the public off its 
watershed. No less will be necessary at Hetch- 
Hetchy. 

The area of the watershed of the Tuolumne 
in the Yosemite National Park is more than 
five hundred square miles. ‘This is more than 
half the area of the Park. 

In other words, if San Francisco is suc- 
cessful in its scheme, the public will be forever 
excluded from visiting or camping in more 
than half of the Yosemite National Park. 
(See map on page 11442.) 

These aspects of the scheme are bad enough, 
but the principle it involves is more menacing. 
If it be possible for San Francisco, under 
the claim that its choice of Hetch-Hetchy 
over thirteen other available water supplies, 
is a “higher public use” than the enjoyment 
of all generations of Americans, to acquire 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior 
half of a unique National Park, that Congress 
had previously set apart as one of the priceless 
heritages of the Nation, then there is no 
guarantee in our laws that Merced County 
might not some day put a dam below El 
Capitan and make the Yosemite Valley a catch- 
basin to supply its irrigation ditches. 

The turning of the Yosemite into a National 
Park, in 1890, was intended to forestall exactly 
such a violation of Hetch-Hetchy. The Yose- 
mite Valley was already protected, and at the 
instance of Mr. John Muir, the Hetch-Hetchy 
Vailey and the upper waters of the Tuolumne 
River were added to it, and the whole declared 
a National Park. This action stopped -the 
ravages of the sheep men and lumbermen. 
But other interests set to work to undo the 
essential purpose of the Act, and Congress 
passed what is known as “the Act of February 
15, rgor,” which authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to permit the use of rights of way 
through various National Forests and “through 
the Yosemite, Sequoia, and General Grant 
National Parks, California, for a 5 
water conduits and for water plants, dams, 
and reservoirs used to promote the 
supply of water for domestic, public, or other 
beneficial uses only upon the ap- 
proval of the chief officer of the Department, 
under whose supervision such park or reserva- 
tion falls, and upon a finding by him that the 
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VIEW OF HALF DOME FROM GLACIER POINT 


Looking up Cafion Creek, the headwaters of the Merced in the Yosemite 
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MIRROR LAKE, IN THE YOSEMITE 








HALF DOME, WHICH IS 8,852 FEET HIGH 


same is not incompatible with the public 
interest.” 

On July 29, 1901, less than six months later, 
Mr. James D. Phelan, the Mayor of San 


Francisco, filed a claim to the waters of the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley, which he later made over 
to the city. In April, 1902, Mr. Phelan 
applied to the Secretary of the Interior for the 
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THE VIRGINIA FALLS, IN THE TUOLUMNE CANON 























THE GATES OF THE VALLEY, IN THE YOSEMITE 


rights of way for reservoirs, and on January 
20, 1903, his application was denied by Secre- 


tary Hitchcock. Then Mr. Phelan trans- 
ferred his rights to the city of San Francisco, 
and the city applied for a rehearing. Its 


case was heard and its application denied. 
The ground upon which Secretary Hitch- 
cock denied these applications was that the 
Act of October 1, 1890, “makes it obligatory 
upon the Secretary of the Interior to preserve 
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and retain the ‘natural curiosities and wonders 
in the park in their “natural condition,”’” and 
that “if natural scenic attractions of the grade 
and character of. . . Hetch-Hetchy are 
not of the class which the law commands the 
Secretary to preserve and retain in the 
natural condition, it would seem difficult to 
find any in the park that are, unless it be the 
Yosemite Valley itself.” 

And Mr. Victor H. Metcalf, then Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, in an opinion 
requested by the President, supported Mr. 
Hitchcock’s view: “That Congress did not 
intend to authorize permits for uses which 
would permanently alter the natural condition 
of the park is clearly indicated by that clause 
in the act which provides ‘that any permission 
given by the Secretary of the Interior under 
the provisions of this act may be revoked by 
him or his successor in his discretion, and 
shall not be held to confer any right or ease- 
ment, or interest in, to, or over any public 
land, reservation, or park.’ ” 

The city now waited until Secretary Hitch- 
cock should retire; and, when Secretary Gar- 
field succeeded him, they petitioned for another 
hearing. Secretary Garfield later visited the 
Coast, and on the evening of July 24, 1907, 
held a hearing in San Francisco. On May 
11, 1908, he granted the application. ; 

But, under the provisions of the act as 
quoted above by Secretary Metcalf, Secretary 
Garfield’s decision could be reversed by the 
next Secretary of the Interior. As San Fran- 
cisco cannot issue several million dollars’ 
worth of bonds upon such uncertain support 
as a reversible decision, it has now before 
Congress a bill to confirm this grant in per- 
petuity. If Congress passes this bill, the ruin 
of half of the Yosemite National Park is 
assured, so far as any public enjoyment of 
it is concerned. 

The objections to its passage are these: 

Hetch-Hetchy is not necessary for a sufficient 
water-supply for San Francisco. The city 
has thirteen other available sources. 

This valley is the property of the Nation, 
and the Nation will get no recompense for its 
destruction. 

The American people will lose a whole 
group of their most remarkable “natural 
wonders.” 

With this precedent approved, any National 
Park — Yosemite, the Big Trees, or the 
Yellowstone — may be mutilated. 
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THE VERNAL FALLS IN THE YOSEMITE 


One of the wonders of the better-known part of the Yosemite 
Park which is not threatened by San Francisco’s plan to make the 


Hetch-Hetchy Valley into a reservoir 
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A FLEET OF FREIGHT SCHOONERS LEAVING NEW YORK 


On February 8th twenty of them passed the Narrows bound south 
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THE GREAT COASTWISE FLEET OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


AMERICAN TONNAGE SURPASSED ONLY BY GREAT BRITAIN —THE STEAMSHIPS THAT 
COMPETE WITH THE RAILROADS — THE EVER-INCREASING FLEET OF SAILING VESSELS 


BY 


LAWRENCE PERRY 





S THE culminating event of a year 
characterized by the largest annual 
tonnage output in the history of 

American shipyards, the steamship Brazos 
left New York early last October and steamed 
on its maiden journey to Galveston, one thou- 
sand nine hundred miles away. It reached 
that port after a trip of four days eighteen 
hours and forty-five minutes — five hours 
less than the best previous record. Its hourly 
average for the passage was 16.24 knots. 
Between Sand Key and Tortugas, it averaged 
19 knots an hour. 

When its engines are shaken down, it will 
make the run from New York to the Gulf of 
Mexico in better than four and a half days. 
The Brazos is the largest as well as the swiftest 
steamship which plies the Atlantic coast 
lanes. The Government has noted its possi- 
bilities as a speedy naval auxiliary in case of 
war. It can carry goods to Galveston, which 
in turn can be shipped to the great south- 
west region of the United States, with greater 
expedition and more cheaply than the rail- 
roads can do the same service. It marks AN OLD “SQUARE-RIGGER” ON THE PACIFIC 
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HEAD-SEA ON THE ATLANTIC 
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TAKING ON A CARGO AT NOME, ALASKA 


Loading passengers and freight in the lighters through the surf 

















DUTCH HARBOR, A COALING STATION ON THE WAY TO THE ARCTIC 
The Alaska trade has added greatly in the building up of the Pacific coast cities 
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another step in the growth of our coastwise 
shipping. 

The extraordinary achievements of the 
foreign transatlantic liners have filled the 
popular mind for the last forty years. The 
merchant service of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts has been left to develop unheralded and 
unsung. Yet the domestic merchant marine 
of the United States now includes the largest 
and, from every maritime standpoint, the best 
fleet of domestic carriers in the world. This 
is a fact, undramatic perhaps, but a fact of 
great significance. It is a record of progress 
unattended by spectacular struggles, speed, 
or an absorbing ambition for first-class pas- 
sengers, achieved by the sane, careful carrying 
out of a business-like policy. 

It has placed this country second in tonnage 
among the nations of the world. The total 
documented merchant shipping of the United 
States, at the close of the fiscal year 1907-8, 
comprised 25,425 vessels of 7,365,445 tons. 
Only Great Britain exceeds these figures. 
One-third of this tonnage is employed on the 
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UNLOADING COFFEE AT NEW YORK 
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COTTON FOR SHIPMENT AT SAVANNAH 


Great Lakes. The great bulk of the remainder 
is on the coasts and rivers from Maine all the 
way around to Washington. For, in the last 
fiscal year, we had but seven steamships 
crossing the Atlantic — in the past six months, 
two of these have been transferred to foreign 
registry and flags—and, on the Pacific, we 
have only six steamships which cross regularly. 

We have practically ceased to build ships 
for foreign trade. But, while we have given 
up this commerce to others, we_have jealously 
guarded our coastwise traffic. The laws of 
this country protect the coastwise shipping 
against all competitors and they have made 
it profitable for Americans to build steamships 
for home trade, and to operate them. 

The last year has seen the construction of 
such vessels as the Columbian of 8,579 tons; 
the Brazos of 6,399 tons; the Creole of 6,387 
tons; the Commonwealth of .5,980 tons; the 
Oklahoma of 5,853 tons; the City of Savannah, 
of 5,654 tons; and eighteen other steamships 
ranging in size from five thousand to thirteen 
thousand tons. And, in the last fiscal year, 
the increase in our merchant shipping — 
420,651 tons — was the largest increase in our 
history. 

And this increase is for productive service. 
Boats are not built in the coastwise service as 
advertisements. They are built because condi 
tions warrant their construction—because there 
is freight to be carried. And there is no fear 
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THE HUDSON RIVER LINED WITH DOCKS ON BOTH THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY SIDES 
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DOCKS AT NEWPORT NEWS, AND THE SCHOONER FLEET WAITING FOR CARGOES 
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A SIX-MASTED SCHOONER LOADING COAL AT NEWPORT NEWS FOR BOSTON 
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LOADING COTTON AT NEW ORLEANS DURING A FLOOD 
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LOADING LUMBER AT PORT TOWNSEND, WASHINGTON 


Lumber, coal, and cotton make up the bulk of the coastwise traffic 
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ore and aft, the American rig, is more economical and faster than the old square-rigged ; 
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of foreign competition. For section 4 of the 
Navigation Act of 1817, which is still in 
effect, says that no goods shall be trans- 
ported, under penalty of their forfeiture, 
from one port of the United States to 
another port of the United States in a 
vessel belonging wholly or in part to a subject 
of any foreign power. 

No English or German or Norwegian 
tramp steamship can enter a port and take 
charter to carry goods to another port on 
any coast, lake, or river of the United 
States. The American tramp steamship is 
scarce enough on the waters of the country. 
On the Atlantic seaboard, there are but 
eleven such vessels, owned by two com- 
panies. And so, when a vessel like the 
Brazos is built to ply between New York 




















AMERICAN COASTWISE SCHOONERS, THE CHEAPEST CARRIERS AFLOAT 


The larger ones carry as much freight as the foreign tramp steamers, and can be depended upon to deliver it 


at any coastwise port with promptness and regularity 
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FURLING SAIL ON A “SQUARE-RIGGER” A TYPICAL “ SIX-MASTER” 


Nearly as many men on one yard as comprise the crew of the schooner, whose sails are worked by donkey engines 








and Galveston, the owners have a pretty Savannah, the Brazos, and the Creole compare 
accurate idea what the boat will earn in the with the best of the transatlantic liners in 
transportation of passengers and freight, year point of interior accommodations and service, 
in and year out, under normal conditions. and excel them so far as deck-room at the 

The typical coastwise steamer combines service of passengers is concerned. All of 
immense cargo capacity with good passenger them load freight through gangways built 
accommodations. Ships like the Czy of in the sides of the hulls. When a vessel is 





THE OLD TYPE SQUARE-RIGGED VESSEL, WHICH IS PASSING OUT 
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UP FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


docked, the cargoes are simply piled on trucks 
or skids and rolled to the piers. The Lloyd 
regulations prohibit this gangway system in 
transatlantic vessels, on the ground that it 
renders them unsafe, but nothing has ever 
happened to demonstrate that the system has 
made the coastwise vessels unsafe. <A coasting 
liner, arriving in port on a Friday morning, 
can unload, and sail away Saturday afternoon 
with another cargo, if necessary. 

The cotton carried by most of the coastwise 
liners is, of course, of inflammable nature, 
and fires frequently occur. But, except in 
the case of the Mallory liner, Leona, in which 
some dozen persons were burned to death off 


the Virginia Capes, in 1897, fatalities have 
been rare. When the cargo of cotton takes 
fire, the sailors force steam into the holds, 
and the vessel proceeds on her course, while 
the passengers, for the most part, are ignorant 
that anything unusual is occurring. 

Most of the coastwise steamships on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific carry passengers 
and freight with the precision and safety of 
North River ferryboats. Down in Savannah, 
they will tell you within an hour the time of 
arrival of the City of Savannah, or any other 
boat of the Savannah Line’s fleet, even in 
January, February, and March, when coast- 
wise navigation in foreign countries is at a 
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WHEN WIND IS AS GOOD AS STEAM 
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A COASTWISE BARGE 


standstill. And not only is this the case with the 
Savannah line, but the Clyde, Mallory, South- 
ern Pacific, and other coastwise steamship 
companies do likewise. 

Far from being at a standstill in the tumul- 
tuous months, navigation on the Atlantic and 
the Gulf coasts is never so active as at this 
season. Not only the steamships, but sea- 
going tugs towing coal-barges, and schooners 
of three, four, five, and six masts are abroad 
at this time along a part of our coast 
—the section north of Hatteras — which 
is feared by every deep-sea captain who sails 
the North Atlantic. Northwest and_ north- 
east gales visit the Atlantic coast between 
Canada and Cape Hatteras all winter. The 
Gulf Stream off Bermuda rears mountainous 
seas, and the foreign square-riggers frequently 
occupy more than a fortnight in fighting their 
way across this forty-mile barrier. Through 
all this well-nigh constant riot of the elements, 





A TYPICAL SEA-GOING TUG 


the coastwise trade is carried on, and the fact 
that schooners and coal-barges are lost each 
year and that occasionally a small freight 
steamer goes down, only emphasizes the skill 
and hardihood of the great bulk of coastwise 
seamen and navigators who, blow high or 
blow low, regularly carry passengers and 
freights from port to port along our seaboard. 

The steamers of the Clyde Line, the Mer- 
chants and Miners, and the Savannah Line 
sail from the South across the open sea to 
Montauk Point on the end of Long Island, 
cutting across the lanes of east and west bound 
ocean liners, threading their way through the 
narrow, rock-infested waters of Vineyard 
Sound and over the shoals which lie off Cape 
Cod. It is no inferior brand of seamanship 
that manages this journey year after year 
without accident or disaster. Since the ill- 
fated City of Columbus broke to pieces on the 
rocks off Gay Head, Mass., in the early 











AN OIL-STEAMER—A TUG, AND A CARGO BOAT COMBINED 
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seventies, the coast passenger service has been 
darkened by few grave tragedies. 

We have a coast line of 5,000 miles, includ- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and the 
Gulf of Mexico. The shortest coastwise 
route is from New York to Boston, 298 miles; 
It is 470 miles from Boston to Philadelphia 
by sea; it is 629 miles from New York to 
Charleston. From Portland to Savannah is 
more than goo miles. A vessel logs 1,093 miles 
in journeying from Philadelphia to Key West; 
from Portland to Key West is nearly 1,500 
miles. A sea trip from Calais, Me., to Point 
Isabel, Tex., is 2,597 miles, or nearly the 
distance across the Atlantic. A sailing vessel 
bound from Boston to Puget Sound sails 
15,000 miles before her journey ends. 

The most important part of the coastwise 
fleet of steamships consists of the vessels 
engaged in carrying both passengers and 
freight from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore southward, and, on the west 
coast, from San Francisco to Puget Sound 
and Alaska. The most important lines on 
the Atlantic seaboard are the Savannah, Clyde, 
Mallory, Merchants and Miners, Southern 
Pacific or Morgan, and the Old Dominion. 

The coastwise traffic is made up of coal 
from the coal ports, such as Newport News; 
cotton from such ports as Galveston, Charles- 
ton, and Savannah; rails from Baltimore; 
sulphur from Sabine Pass; ties and sugar from 
New Orleans; phosphate rock from Jackson- 
ville; and lumber and naval stores from all 
Southern ports. Going south, holds are filled 
with general merchandise, which, as in the case 
of north-bound cargoes, is carried in successful 
competition with the railroads. 

The coastwise steamship lines on the Atlantic 
coast pay little attention to the railroads. 
They make their own rates for freight and 
passengers without consulting the landward 
carriers, and get all of both that they can 
carry. This may strike the casual reader as 
surprising, but it is a fact. Take the port 
of Savannah, for instance. To that city, in 
connection with the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
three trunk lines run from New York. Add- 
ing the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
road, there is a complete railroad chain estab- 
lished between Boston and Savannah. With 
the competition of four trunk-line railroads, 
the Savannah steamship line does the great 
bulk of business between Savannah and the 
North. Vessels of this company carry yearly 
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six hundred thousand bales of cotton to New 
York or Boston, either for the domestic spinners 
or for transshipment to the transatlantic 
steamships, and that is all the cotton shipped 
out of Savannah. 

The same situation applies to all territory 
where steamship companies in connection 
with railroads compete with an all-rail service. 
The all-rail routes are underbid in rates; 
and, in addition to this, the uniformity of 
service which the steamships offer — the only 
risk being that of the vessel sinking, which is 
infinitesimal — proves most alluring to ship- 
pers. Freight is carried not only from New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and elsewhere 
to the South, but cargoes from interior states 
north of the Potomac and east of Buffalo and 
Pittsburg are hauled to tide-water, trans- 
ported to Savannah or other Southern ports, 
and there delivered to railroads for final 
shipment to interior points, as far west as 
Denver and Salt Lake City, at a considerable 
saving in cost over all-rail rates and without 
appreciable loss in time. 

Take, for example, the difference in the 
sea-rates and the rail-rates between New 
York and Savannah. The steamship com- 
pany charges 57 cents a hundredweight, as 
against the railroad charge of, 87 cents. 
From New York to Atlanta, the steamship 
freight charge is $1.05 a hundredweight, as 
against the railroad rate of $1.17. For goods 
shipped from New York to Denver, the steam- 
ship’s rate is 39 cents lower than the railroad 
rate. The same ratio of differences applies 
in all Southern ports. 

First-cabin passengers to Savannah by 
sea pay $20, which includes their berth and 
meals. The railroad rate is $21.90 with 
$5.50 extra for sleeper and $3 for meals. The 
steamships make the journey in just short of 
three days; the best trains in twenty-three 
hours. The steamer traffic is of great im- 
portance to the Southern railroads, and most 
of the Southern seaport cities having little 
transatlantic freight depend on the coastwise 
traffic almost entirely. 

Durability, safety, economy in operation 
characterize the average coastwise liner. Built 
in American shipyards, designed to ply steadily 
through the North Atlantic storms, they are 
regarded even by the transatlantic shipping 
men as a credit to the flag. Aside from the 
Brazos and the Long Island Sound and Hud- 
son River liners, they are not of more than 
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average speed. Excessive speed is not desired. 
The railroads carry the mails. Passengers 
who travel southward or northward by steam- 
ships go for two reasons: the desire for a sea 
voyage, or because the rates of travel are 
cheaper. In either case, there is no demand 
for speed and, so long as freight trains are 
stalled, shunted, and sidetracked, the coast- 
wise steamers do not need excessive speed to 
meet their competition. The liners average 
about twelve knots in speed, and the extra 
six knots which would be required to save 
twenty-four hours would not bring in sufficient 
financial returns to make the extra cost worth 
while. 

And, seemingly, the extra speed is not 
necessary for the passenger business _ either. 
For the vessels sailing South out of Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia leave port full, 
and are likewise full on the return journey. 

Able to cross the Atlantic if necessary, well- 
manned, well-handled, such boats as the 
Brazos, of the Mallory line, the City of Savan- 
nah of the Savannah line, the Mohawk, of 
the Clyde line, the Creole, of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad line, and the ships of the 
Old Dominion Company, which run between 
Norfolk and New York almost as frequently 
as ferryboats, carry out fully the ideals of 
American shipbuilding. They are not long- 
drawn-out, light-waisted, and full of machin- 
ery; they give an impression of solidity, safety, 
and room. 

They are called upon to face, off Hatteras 
and on the Gulf Stream, the severest tests of 
weatherly qualities. And yet you never hear 
of serious accident, save to an occasional 
small freighter. Occasionally a steamship 
rams a schooner and sinks her, as the Domin- 
ion liner Hamilton did a few years ago; or a 
freighter runs on the sands, as the Cherokee 
did three winters ago; sometimes a liner 
arouses momentary fears by being overdue, 
as was the case with the Mohawk the first 
week in February of 1908, or the Princess 
Anne of the Dominion line last winter. But 
these are rare exceptions. 

The greatest number of coastwise wrecks, 
so far as steamships are concerned, occur to 
foreign vessels which go down the coast to 
buy cheap coal at Norfolk. A deep-sea 
skipper is not much at home on the treacherous 
coastwise lanes of travel, and vessels under 
foreign flags are so often lost between Hatteras 
and Hampton Roads as to cause the serious 
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apprehension of marine insurance under- 
writers, who have taken steps to force captains 
of foreign steamships to buy their coal at the 
port in which they happen to be and, when 
they sail, to head for deep water as quickly 
as possible. 

But the great preponderance of coastwise 
losses occurs to schooners. They far out- 
number the steam traffic on the Atlantic coast 
and, far from disappearing from the sea, the 
canvas-driven vessels are increasing steadily. 
They are, in reality, the tramps of the coast- 
wise lanes, proceeding hither and _ thither, 
picking up cargoes where they can. 

The commonest type in the schooner coast- 
wise trade is the three-master, although there 
are many four and five-masters, and some 
with six masts. There was a seven-master, 
the Thomas W. Lawson, but it was lost on 
the other side of the Atlantic on Friday 
the 13th of December, 1907, turning turtle 
because of shifting cargo. Before that 
time it had been a success in the coasting 
trade, and, with a crew of only sixteen men, 
it carried as much cargo as a German trans- 
atlantic freighter. The schooner is peculiarly 
the product of Yankee shipbuilding genius 
and is the handiest “wind-jammer” that 
floats. The schooner has figured in the coast- 
wise trade since the eighteenth century, but 
the three-master came into vogue about 1870. 
By the early eighties, schooners of this rig 
filled the ocean from Maine to Texas, and 
they do to-day. They are built in every state 
from Maine to Virginia, and their oaken 
frames and planking of hard wood resist the 
most tumultuous weather.. 

When the three-masted schooner reached 
eight hundred tons, the spars became too 
unwieldy to be handled by the seamen, and 
donkey engines are used to hoist sail, which 
saves men and labor. In 1882, the first four- 
master, the Elliot B. Church, a schooner of 
one thousand tons, was built. Then came the 
Governor Ames, with five masts, and now there 
are such schooners as the William L. Douglass, 
of 3,470 tons and six masts, which regularly 
carries coal between Norfolk and _ Boston. 
This schooner is of steel. ‘There are not a few 
steel schooners carrying coal and lumber 
along the coast, nowadays; but, as a prominent 
schooner owner put it the other day: “ When 
wooden schooners cost so little to build, and 
steel schooners so much, why not keep to the 
wooden boats, especially as they do just as 
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good work as the metal craft?” Probably 
his view reflects the attitude of most of his 
brethren. At all events, the yearly output of 
wooden vessels continues to increase. A 
curious coincidence occurred to the Eleanor 
Percy of Bath and the George W. Wells of 
Boston, the first two six-masted vessels afloat. 
A year after their launching, these two ships, 
one headed up the coast, the other headed 
down, crashed together off Cape Cod. Both 
were seriously damaged, but limped into port 
safely. 

Schooners of their size are not infrequent 
these days; and, when winds are good, they 
can equal the speed of the swiftest coastwise 
steamship. The George W. Wells once sailed 
from Brunswick, Ga., to New York, with a 
cargo of railroad ties, in just four days. The 
Thomas W. Lawson, the seven-master before 
referred to, had a spread of forty-three thou- 
sand square feet of canvas, and she could 
carry a cargo of eight thousand tons of coal. 
The six-masted schooners already carry more 
than five thousand tons of coal a trip. 

Schooners laden with coal and lumber and 
naval stores brave the dangers of the Atlantic 
all the year round. They are lashed on the 
Diamond Shoals, on the Georges, on the coasts 
of New Jersey, Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia; some are cut down in collision; 
many are abandoned at sea. The abandoned 
schooners do not sink below a certain point. 
They become water-logged and flail about in 
the grip of ocean currents, working their 
harm upon traffic between the Grand Banks 
and Florida. Some of these schooner derelicts, 
like the Fannie Woolston, have wallowed about 
the ocean, driving hither and thither for more 
than a year before they were destroyed. So 
great a menace had these derelicts become 
— twenty-five or thirty have been charted at 
a time — that the United States Government 
built a derelict destroyer, the Seneca, which 
cruises up and down the coast doing nothing 
but looking out for these sodden wanderers 
which it blows up or tows to port as the con- 
dition of the vagrant may seem to warrant. 

The average schooner captain is not a 
licensed navigator; that is to say, a great 
many captains have declined to go to the 
trouble of studying for master’s papers, and 
yet, in cases of collision with steamships, the 
findings in a majority of cases have proved 
the steamship men at fault. The schooner 
captains may not know a great deal about 
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logarithms and the like, but they know how 
to sail, and they know the coast that they travel. 

Considering the number of schooners and 
the conditions that they face, the wonder is 
that the percentage of losses is so low. 

As a rule, the “ wind-jammers”’ try to follow 
courses up and down the coast betweeu the 
lanes prescribed for steamships, which, bound 
south, go down the coast considerably out to 
sea, and, bound north, steam nearer to the 
coast. But storms intervene, and frequently a 
schooner, getting under the bows of a coastwise 
liner, goes to the bottom. 

There is another kind of schooner besides 
the freighter in the American merchant marine 
—the American fisherman that sails out of 
Gloucester for the Georges Shoals, for the 
Grand Banks, and for Labrador. These 
stanch, two-masted schooners put out to sea 
from the New England coast for three months 
at a time, and work week after week in the heart 
of the fog, returning at last with full fares of cod 
or mackerel, or, as happens year after year, 
never returning, for many are run down by 
the transatlantic liners. And many men from 
their crews are lost in their dories in the fog. 

The third division of the coastwise traffic 
is made up of sea-going tugs and the barges 
which they tow along the Atlantic coast from 
Hampton Roads to Massachusetts Bay. These 
tugs and barges are for the most part owned 
by the railroad or coal-mining companies of 
various states, although such towboat com- 
panies as the Luckenbach, Moran, and the 
Boston Towboat lines have powerful craft 
which are mainly utilized in hauling coal-barges. 

Plying northward and southward, week in 
and week out, no matter what the weather, trail- 
ing their three lumbering barges astern, these 
coal-tows are a familiar sight to all coastwise 
voyagers. If romance can be said to exist so 
close to the coast, these towmen and barge- 
men may lay claim to their share of it, for there 
is danger in this coast towing game. When 
the gale comes and the rangy tug snuggles to, 
with her hempen bow fender punching holes in 
the onrushing combers, there is a man’s work 
for every one of the crew. Astern, the thousand 
feet of tow-line leading to the first barge twangs 
like a harp string; the barges are but vague, 
indefinite shapes in the outer gloom, reeling 
grotesquely. Then a report like a cannon 
sounds dull above the roar of the gale. The 
towing hawser has parted. Away go the 
barges, and the captain without a thought 
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throws his tug across the seas and goes in 
pursuit. Sometimes he catches the castaways 
and gets another line aboard. Sometimes he 
never sees them again and the waters swallow 
them up. Or, perhaps, the bargemen succeed, 
with the aid of the fore and aft sails they carry 
on thzir two masts, in outliving the gale. In 
that event they eventually make port, or are 
picked up by another tug or steamship. If 
the tow-line connecting the second or third 
barge breaks, the captain of the tug, if it is 
possible to do so, waits until the barges still 
attached to his boat lower their anchors. Then 
he casts loose and goes off to search for the 
wanderer. 

The tugs are equipped with tremendously 
powerful engines. The Lackawanna, for 
example, once towed three coal-barges from 
Norfolk to New York in thirty hours. Captain 
William Philipps took the Katharine Moran 
from Boston to Panama, 11,616 miles, in 
seventy-six days, following a course through 
the Straits of Magellan and around South 
America. 

Until the Standard Oil Company was 
legislated out of Texas, tugs with a string of oil- 
barges attached would leave New York for 
Port Arthur, Tex. The round trip took three 
months. The Gypsum King, Gypsum Prince, 
and the like bring gypsum barges down the 
coast from New England. 

Coal-barges are drawn largely from the ranks 
of the fast-disappearing square-rigger. Many 
a famous ship of the past, cleared of her cabins 
and spars, is being drawn up and down the 
coast, a mere receptacle for coal. In summer, 
the barge captains have their families with them 
in the pleasant trips up and down the coast; 
but, when November comes, the bargeman 
leaves his family on Jand, and prepares for a 
season of hardship and grave risk. There are 
times when all but the little cabin on the end 
of the barge is buried under water, and there are 
times, many times, when, with a broken tow- 
line dangling from her bow, the barge goes 
hurtling away into oblivion. 

To safeguard this coastwise shipping — 
the steamers, the schooners, and the barges — 
the United States has protected its coasts better 
than any other country. Lightships, light- 
houses, and buoys of various sorts give warning 
of reefs and shoals and bars. In addition to the 
beacons, bell-buoys, gas-buoys, whistling- 


buoys and the like, to say nothing of lightships 
with their submarine bells, the Government 


maintains a coastwise revenue-cutter patrol 
which is a most beneficent institution. 

These cutters suggest in design small gun- 
boats, and they are armed with four-inch rifles. 
Officers are appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury after passing severe and compre- 
hensive examinations. Beginning as second 
lieutenant, a young officer works his way 
through the various grades to a captaincy, just 
as in the navy, and seamen are also enlisted 
under the naval system. 

When November comes, these boats leave 
port for their winter’s patrol on the lookout for 
vessels in distress. And many are found. 
Sometimes it is a craft which, in working up the 
coast, has run short of provisions; sometimes 
it is a sinking vessel from which the crew is 
taken in the nick of time; sometimes there is 
a mutiny to be quelled, or misunderstandings 
to be adjusted. It is a winter filled with work, 
excitement, hardship, and peril, and of the deeds 
performed by these revenue men in the past 
half-century a book might be written — a read- 
able, absorbing book it would be, extending 
from the rescue of some of the passengers 
of the City of Columbus in the seventies to 
the recent attempt to save the Republic off 
Nantucket. 

All of this great coastwise marine is the 
product of American shipyards. Its excel- 
lence and efficiency is unquestioned. In the 
war with Spain, the Government found use for 
many coastwise liners, not as transports but as 
naval cruisers. Vessels such as the Yankee, 
Dixie, Yosemite, Buffalo, and Solace have, since 
1898, traveled the seven seas over and over with- 
out accident or failure to perform the work 
required of them. 

When the Yankee, formerly the Morgan liner 
El Norte, was jammed on the rocks in Buz- 
zard’s Bay some months ago, the professional 
wreckers engaged in the task of floating her 
had cause to break through one of her bulk- 
heads. The steel walls resisted all ordinary 
efforts and at length explosives had to be 
resorted to for demolishing them. 

“Tf the Republic had had such bulkheads as 
the Yankee, the White Star boat would be 
afloat to-day,” was the comment of the boss 
wrecker on the recent disaster. 

Steamship construction for. coastwise trade 
received its impetus in the years following the 
Civil War, when the minds of men began to 
turn from thoughts of strife to the unification 
of the two belligerent sections by bands of 
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commerce. The virgin forests of Georgia, 
Alabama, and other Southern states were 
beginning to feel the axe, the pioneer of the 
great awakening. Southern fields rich with 
cotton, tobacco, and fruits, were multiplying 
bountifully. Raw materials were waiting to 
be carried from the South in exchange for the 
manufactured products of the east. A fleet 
of goodly craft was constructed in the next 
ten years, and many of them linger in the 
memories of those familiar with coastwise con- 
ditions. There were the Oriental, Alhambra, 
United States, Sedgwick, Governor Ingersoll, 
City of Houston, City of Dallas, Victor, 
Mohawk, and a score of other boats still fondly 
remembered in the South, if not in the North, 
where the blare of transatlantic affairs has 
distracted attention from the coastwise ships. 


In 1886, the first large triple-expansion 
engines built in this country were installed in the 
Clyde line steamship Iroquois, which was the 
first steel steamship built for commercial 
purposes in thiscountry. As time went on, the 
coastwise service increased in tonnage in inverse 
ratio as the deep sea tonnage declined. The rail- 
roads as accessories began to play their parts. 
Lines built from Galveston, Savannah, and 
other Southern ports to interior points opened 
the country to the sea routes. 

This building of ships has continued until 
now; although our ships are all but unknown 
in foreign ports, we have a merchant marine 
second only to Great Britain in tonnage, carry- 
ing our own freight exclusively and competing 
successfully with the railroads in cheapness, 
in safety, and in speed. 


DOES JAPANESE TRADE ENDANGER 
THE PEACE OF ASIA? 


THE YET UNKNOWN FUTURE MARKET OF CHINA — THE 
TRADE POLICY OF JAPAN IN MANCHURIA AND KOREA 


BY 


ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


EDITOR OF “‘THE FAR EAST” 


N AN open porch overlooking the 
() purple haze of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, in the summer of 1907, I heard 
Viscount Aoki, formerly Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs for Japan, and at that time 
Ambassador at Washington, discuss the 
Chinese policy of Japan. ‘There is no such 
thing as a Chinese policy with us,” said the 
Ambassador, and the statement is illuminating 
and correct. The Chinese policy of Japan has 
been as an autumnal sky — it has been ever 
shifting. In those historic days when Prince 
Ito faced Li Hung-Chang in the vice-regal 
council at Tientsin, and negotiated the famous 
Tientsin Treaty, we were afraid of China. We 
looked upon her, and especially upon China 
in Korea, as a veritable dragon, hungry for 
the heart of Japan. And so, in the Chinese 
war, we wished to strike her, unprepared and 
before she could swallow us alive, a blow from 
which she would find it difficult to recover. 


Then we wished to plant ourselves on the 
continent — in Manchuria, in other words — 
and build there a sufficiently strong buffer state 
to receive the first shock of the awakening of 
China. We knew then, almost as keenly as we 
know now, that it was coming; and we wished 
to break its first savage force as far away as 
possible from our home shores. 

The Chinese War changed our minds. China 
was more helpless than we had thought. Let 
us build her up, we said to ourselves — if 
she be strong enough, she will act as a shield 
against many an unholy land-hunger of the 
so-called Christian powers — against Russia. 
And, for many a year after that, we shipped 
our schoolmasters, drillmasters, and advisers 
to the viceroys and the Peking government. 
After that, the Northern peril made us forget 
her for a time. 

But to-day, as a result of the Russian War, 
China is awakening in good earnest, and once 
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more our policy is harking back to the old 
position it occupied in the days of the Tientsin 
Treaty. The twentieth century Genghiz Khan 
threatening the Sun-flag with a Mongol horde, 
armed with Krupp guns, may possibly strike 
the Western sense of humor. But it is not 
altogether pleasing, even to a great power like 
Russia — how much less to so small a power 
as Japan—to contemplate a neighbor of 
four hundred million population with modern 
armament and soldiers trained on the modern 
plan. The awakening of China means all this 
and a little more which we of the present are 
not sure of. Japan cannot forget that between 
this nightmare of armed China and herself 
there is only a very narrow sea. 

In February, 1904, at the outbreak of the 
Russian War, the peace strength of Japan was 
about one hundred and eighty thousand men. 
At sea, we had six battleships and six armored 
cruisers. At the close of 1908, our army had 
increased by eight divisions, and the total num- 
ber of men was raised to about two hundred 
and fifty thousand. As for the navy, we 
had sixteen battleships and eleven armored 
cruisers. 

In 1907, largely as the result of the war, 
we found ourselves under the financial burden 
of nearly $1,108,861,375 — $21.50 per head. 
Japan is more careful than many nations to 
place the burden on those of her sons who are 
able to bear it with greatest ease. Hence her 
ingeniously graded system of income taxation. 
Prior to the war, the people whose income 
amounted to, or exceeded, $50,000 per annum 
paid 55 per cent. of it to the government. It 
was raised to about 68 per cent. through a 
special taxation law at the time of the war. 
Let us pause long enough to explain (lest this 
might pass the understanding of our good 
Occidental friends to whom private property 
speaks sometimes more eloquently than the 
claims of State) that people in Japan with 
$50,000 a year or more are asked to hand over 
to the government $34,000 of it. Wonderful, 
is it not? More wonderful still —they say 
nothing about it. Of course it is graded down 
so that a man of a yearly income of $500 pays 
about 17 per cent. From this it may be easy 
to see the reason why we manufacture very few 
millionaires. On an average, the people of 


Japan pay about 30 per cent. of their net income 
in taxation in one form or another — a taxation 
which would create a revolution in Europe or 
America within twenty-four hours. 


And it is 


under such financial strain, that since the 
Russian War, Japan has increased her army 
about three times and her navy—in efficiency, 
if not in number of ships—more than three 
times. 

And why this tremendous warlike prepara- 
tion? The answer is very simple — China. 

“What?” our American friends are sure to 
say, “have you built, are you maintaining, do 
you strain so feverishly to increase your navy 
(which to-day occupies the fourth place among 
the navies of the world) to meet two cruisers 
and half a dozen old tubs, the Chinese navy? 
Do you mean to tell us that you have actually 
trebled the efficiency of your fighting force 
(which, when only a third of what it is to-day, 
whipped Russia) in order that you may meet 
some 40,000 newly trained men of China?” 
To which we beg toreply: “Give us American 
resources and American wealth and you 
won’t see us worrying so far ahead of time. If 
you take it into your head here in America to 
fight another Power, all that you need to do is 
to appropriate money which you have and 
appeal to the burning patriotism of your people. 
Suppose you are not prepared at the outset, 
what of it? What Power can fight against your 
tremendous resources and come out triumphant 
in the end? You can crush your antagonist 
by the sheer might of your tremendous latent 
power. That is precisely what we cannot do. 
To a fox the Lord has not given the might and 
bulk of an elephant, but He has given it a much 
longer range and keener sense of smell, and in 
the international jungle Japan cannot be 
chidden for taking a lesson in natural history 
somewhat seriously to heart.” 

China is difficult enough to deal with as a 
future enemy. As if that were not enough, we 
of Japan are called upon to treat her, at least 
one province of hers, as the future home of our 
surplus population. The fox is called upon 
not only to defend itself against the huge tusks 
of the elephant, but also to negotiate the opening 
of a cabbage patch on a corner of the elephant’s 
ample back. 

At the close of the Russo-Japanese War, 
Baron Komura went from Portsmouth almost 
directly toPeking. He tried to make clear to our 
Chinese friends the following facts: The total 
area of Japan is less than 162,000 square miles, 
including Formosa, of which about 16 per cent. 
is arable. Upon this, we are maintaining, or 
trying to maintain, 52,000,000 people. The 
area of Manchuria is 363,610 square miles, 
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over 50 per cent. of which is arable, and Man- 
churia maintains not much more than 
15,000,000 people. In other words, we are 
trying to support about four times the popula- 
tion of Manchuria on about one-seventh the 
arable area of Manchuria. Therefore, what 
we asked of China was to allow some of our 
people to go over to Manchuria, develop her 
resources, raise food-stuffs for themselves as 
well as for some of the starving people at home. 
This didn’t commend itself to our Chinese 
friends. “If we were to let you colonize Man- 
churia, there would be no more Manchuria, 
but a Manchurian Province of Japan,” they 
said to us — with, let us admit, a great deal of 
practical sense. To which this simple answer 
—somewhat blunt, with the bluntness of 
elemental truth: ‘In the days when we used 
to support a family of five on five dollars a 
month — and with comfort, let us add — we 
could support 40,000,000 on our islands. But 
to-day we find it impossible to maintain 
52,000,000 people on about 25,500 square miles 
of arable area. If you do not allow our people 
to colonize Manchuria peacefully, there is only 
one thing for us to do: to enter it anyhow. 
Surely you see that we must choose between the 
two things: either die a saintly death in righ- 
teous starvation or expand into the neighbor’s 
backyard. And we regret to say that Japan 
is not that much of a saint.” 

Moreover, and in spite of all this delicate 
situation, we wish to live at peace with our 
neighbors. We have to. Not only that, we 
cannot afford to have our Chinese friends 
fight among themselves. Why? For the 
simple and deadly reason that a civil war in 
China would wreck our greatest market. 

And China of to-day, as everyone knows, is 
a dormant volcano. The Boxer trouble in 
1900, the awakening of nationalism in 1905 
(those pregnant days immediately following 
the Russo-Japanese War), the agitation for 
constitutional government, the death of the 
Empress Dowager, the downfall of Yuan 
Shi-Kai — gentle hints these are of the rest- 
lessness of the volcano. And Japan cannot 
afford to see the explosion of the volcano. 

Here, then, is Japan’s policy at Peking. 
Japan wishes to say to the foreign office at 
Peking: “Now, gentlemen, listen! Do you 
intend to clean house peacefully? If so, we 
are with you. If, however, war be your pro- 
gramme—and it matters not whether it be a civil 
war or a second edition of the Boxer trouble — 


war means the destruction of our greatest 
market. That, gentlemen, is the one unfor- 
givable sin in our political creed. British and 
American interests, too, will be affected as well 
as ours— perhaps you have heard of our 
understanding with the two English-speaking 
peoples? But — but if, in spite of it all, you 
wish to fight, why, fight, gentlemen, but always 
remember that you may have to meet the com- 
bined opposition of the three great Powers, 
America, England, and Japan.” 

And we think that this combination is big 
enough to sober anyone —even China. A 
combination backed thus by the armed might of 
three Powers — if only Japan succeed in bring- 
ing it about — will give her the honor of laying 
a corner-stone in the great temple of universal 
peace. 

This, then, is the large policy that events 
make necessary. Beside this, as you can see, 
all the tin-horn tumult of our Californian 
friends, their torch-light processions and sand- 
lot orations, are but as sounding brass. Sup- 
pose that some of the labor-union leaders in 
San Francisc» were to send, by the way of a 
short rope, 2 few of the Japanese laborers to 
join their ancestors; suppose the legislators had 
succeeded in passing a law forbidding the 
natives of Japan from owning real estate in 
the state of California or exercising the duties 
of a corporation officer, thereby annihilating 
the Japanese interests in the Golden State — 
these would be regrettable acts, but everything 
in this life is comparative. Compared to the 
one great means of bringing about a permanent 
peace in the Far East, what would be even the 
violent death of a few working people in Cali- 
fornia and the loss of a proprietary interest in 
real estate ? 

In America and Europe, there are many 
good and sensible people who believe (and say 
it loud enough, too) that Japan will surround 
the Chinese market with a wall much more 
forbidding than the historic Wall of China. 
She would if she could, perhaps. But, if Japan 
were to take up to-day the job of adding one 
inch to the blue jacket of every Chinaman, she 
would have to put every man, woman, and child 
into her cotton-mills, work them day and night, 
and, at the end of the year, I fancy she would 
find herself a thousand miles behind. If she 
were to sell everything she manufactured, Japan 
could cover only about 12 per cent. of the Asian 
continental market — a market of 500,000,000 
people. Only fools and madmen quarrel with 
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their friends over 80 per cent. of the market 
which they have no power to supply. 

But a keener student of the Eastern market 
will say that in such matters as cotton sheet- 
ings the Chinese have had their demands filled. 
We could only fill their ever-increasing demands 
over and above the home supply. And so there 
is not a whit too much field, after all, for the 
trade-hunger of England, America, Germany, 
and Japan. ‘True, but this also is true: the 
Chinese trade that is worth the name is not in 
supplying the Chinaman’s need in those things 
which he has had for ages past —it is in 
supplying the demands of his newly created and 
civilized appetite. 

For example, the classic China has never had 
matches. Her contact with the new civilization 
puts in her heart a longing for this article of 
convenience. We shall say that 400,000,000 
Chinese will burn one box of matches each per 
month (pray observe the modesty of these 
figures) ; thus, in a year, the Chinese would ask 
for 4,800,000,000 boxes of matches. 

Again, the Chinaman’s leisurely philosophy 
saw for nearly five thousand years no need 
for a timepiece. Now he has a hunger for 
watches. ‘In Hankow,” so a friend of mine 
who had come from there told me,“ the chief 
attractions of the streets are the gilt watch- 
chains and cut-off pig-tails.”” We shall say, 
then, that out of 400,000,000 Chinese there will 
be soon some 20,000,000 of men who will 
feel this hunger fora watch. And so, if we sold 
every watch we made, we could cover only a 
fraction of a per cent. of this 20,000,000 watches 
the Chinese want, leaving plenty of room for 
American and Swiss factories. 

After the Chino-Japanese War, we entered 
the Chinese market aggressively. The Kaiser 
lost no time in dreaming his now historic night- 
mare of the Yellow Peril; promptly the com- 
mercial powers of Europe exclaimed: “‘ Look at 
Japan! Shall we, can we afford, inactively 
to let her gobble up the Chinese market?” 
But the sober fact is this: 

In 1896, the year we entered upon our 
aggressive campaign in the Chinese market, we 
sold to China goods valued at $6,911,922. 
In the same year, America sold to China goods 
valued at $6,921,933. Through the ten years 
following, our merchants certainly could not be 
accused of sitting idle (as indeed the American 
merchants did), so far as our trade activity in 
China was concerned. And through these ten 


years, the American trade grew, not in sudden 
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jumps, but gradually, steadily, as a thing of 
health. In 1905, the figures were these: Japan 
sold to China a little less than $49,500,000 worth 
of goods, and America sold to the Chinese in 
the same year, $53,453,385 worth of goods. 
True in 1906-7 the American trade with 
China fell decidedly. Sodidours. The fall in 
American trade with China was a great deal 
more marked than that of Japan. The fall in 
American trade, however, is accounted for by 
a violent fall in silver and also in the over- 
stocking of the market. But, as Japan also 
lost in 1907, we can hardly be accused of having 
robbed the Americans of their trade in China. 
In short, in the ten years following 1896, Ameri- 
can trade increased at the rate of 800 per cent. 
and ours at a little over 700 per cent. 

There is nothing unnatural in these figures 
of American trade with China following on the 
heels of Japanese activity in the Chinese 
market. Japanese traders enter a virgin 
Chinese field and work hard to get the business. 
They are the missionaries busy driving in the 
opening wedge, awakening a new appetite 
in the Chinese for foreign articles. And the 
Chinese appetite, once awakened, develops 
much faster than the ability of the Japanese 
manufacturers to satisfy it, and the Americans 
profit thereby. 

Hankow is a striking, dramatic case in point. 
Six hundred miles from Shanghai, up the 
famous Yangtse River — and you can make it 
in an ocean-going steamer, if you like — you 
enter this central market of China, the Chicago 
of the Far East. In 1903, there were 270 Japan- 
ese in Hankow; in 1905, there were 528. In 
1903, the people of Japan did a business, both 
import and export, amounting to $1,496,700. 
The American trade, in the same year,amounted 
to $100,550. Our merchants worked harder in 
the next year; there were more of them. By 
1905, the total trade of Japan with Hankow, 
both import and export, came to $9,011,975. 
In other words, the trade had increased 500 per 
cent. in 1905 over that of the year 1903. Now 
observe: the American trade, in 1905, was 
valued at $7,100,000. In short, we worked 
the Hankow field very much more aggressively 
in 1905 than in 1903, and, as the result, saw an 
increase of 500 per cent. in our trade. In the 
same period the American trade rose from 
$100,550 to $7,100,000, showing an increase of 
6,900 per cent. — a trifle larger percentage! 

Oft and persistently, Manchuria has been 
cited as a choice example of Japanese avarice. 
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But why should American and British traders 
shed tears even if Manchuria were to become 
ultimately a part of Japan? 

In 1907, the United States sold us goods 
valued at $38,770,027. In the same year, she 
sold the entire Chinese Empire goods valued 
at $25,704,532. Since Manchuria is a part of 
China, and a fractional part at that, so far.as 
the export trade is concerned, the Americans 
are selling more goods to Japan than they are 
to Manchuria. We have seen that Manchuria 
is richer in natural resources and more golden 
in its future than the rock-hewn island empire 
of Japan. If, therefore, we enter Manchurian 
fields and establish there another Japan much 
richer and much more promising as a customer, 
why should our foreign friends weep for such a 
change? As a matter of statistical fact, in the 
first quarter of 1908, the trade returns of the 
port of Dalny show that goods valued at 
$2,201,102 entered that port from Japan. In 
the same period, American goods, mostly rail- 
road materials, valued at $2,356,681 entered that 
port. It does not seem, then, that Japan is 
monopolizing all the Manchurian trade. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that the chief 
customer of all this American importation was 
the South Manchurian Railway Company 
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which is entirely owned and operated by 
Japan. Another example: 

The events since the Russo-Japanese war 
have made it clear that Japan intends to make, 
and in large measure has succeeded in making, 
herself thoroughly at home in Korea. Korea 
is under Japanese dominance in a very much 
greater measure and deeper sense than Man- 
churia has ever been and can very well be. 
Have we shut out American trade from Korea? 
In 1904, America sold to Korea goods valued 
at $906,557. In 1906, we began to carry out 
our programme more effectively in Korea, and 
in that very year America sold to Korea goods 
valued at $1,278,755. In 1907, the Japanese 
influence in Korea became much stronger than 
in the previous year. Did the American trade 
decrease? Here is the figure: America sold 
to Korea, in that year, goods valued at 
$1,647,780. 

What am I trying to prove? This: 

That the Asian market is big enough for three 
of us, America, England, and Japan; and that 
the very salvation of Japan depends on just 
such a triple understanding. 

And also this: That there, on the Pacific, 
where the East meets the West, should be laid 
the foundation for the world’s peace. 
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THE FIRE-FIGHTING APPLIANCES OF THE HOME 


and cigarettes— have led to nearly 

ten million dollars’ worth of damage 
by fire. Matches, tobacco’s mischievous 
assistants, add fifteen millions more of fire 
loss —largely to be credited to careless 
smokers. The greater part of these losses 
is due to lighted cigar or cigarette stumps, 
pipe ashes, or unextinguished matches thrown 
into waste-paper baskets, or piles of rubbish 


Gone ce apparatus — pipes, cigars, 


or goods. Burning cigars or cigarettes are 
left to smoulder near papers, or are thrown 
out of windows to fall on awnings or into 
cellar gratings. The Egyptian cigarette now 
acts exactly like a slow fuse and continues to 
burn down to its end without any assistance 
from the puffer. Providing an abundance of 
metal or china ash-receivers and cuspidors 
with water in them is about the best one can 
do to offset the smoker’s carelessness. 
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Matches are also dangerous in other ways 
— particularly where children can get hold 
of them. Matches which will strike only on 
special surfaces are the best. At any rate, 
matches should be kept near the doors of every 
room in non-combustible boxes, and metal 
match-receivers should be provided near every 
gas-jet or lamp. Do not put match-boxes, 
scratchers, or receivers anywhere near draperies 
or window curtains. Be unusually careful 
in carrying a lighted match —or for that 
matter, any light — to a curtained window or 
beneath hangings. Any large stock of matches 
should be kept in a closed crock. 


THE FIRE IN THE RUBBISH-PILE 


Spontaneous combustion is by no means 
a rare cause of fires in dwellings. Three 
per cent. of the blazes in New York City, 
in a single year, were started without direct 
living agency. The explanation is_ that 
certain substances, like linseed oil used by 
painters, cottonseed oil, the almond oil used 
on the skin, have a treacherous habit of 
setting themselves on fire. In bulk they 
are harmless, but once let them get on a 
rag or cotton waste or other fibrous material, 
or sawdust or fine shavings, and no match is 
needed to start a fire. These vegetable: oils 
— unlike mineral oils — have a great affinity 
for the oxygen in the air and in combining 
with it generate enough heat to light a fire. 
If such an oil-soaked rag is in a box or covered 
so that its heat cannot escape, it is still more 
certain to burn. And as such rags are com- 
monly in rubbish heaps, they have ordinarily 
adequate fuel. 

An oily rag should be regarded the same as 
a plumber’s furnace, and not left anywhere 
around the house. After the painters or 
floor oilers have gone, make sure that no oily 
rags have been left behind. Such a rag is apt to 
be on fire within from two to ten hours. Saw- 
dust left, say, to catch the drip from “olive oil” 
adulterated with cotton seed, would likely 
blaze of itself before the day is over. Oil- 
skin clothing, if rolled in a bundle, oily over- 
alls, oiled silk, and even scraps of oilcloth 
piled together, the sweepings from an oiled 
floor, not only may but actually have caused 
fires. Rags wet with kerosene may not burn 


of themselves, but they need very slight coax- 

ing from a dropped match to play havoc. 
Other substances, common in dwellings, 

which may cause spontaneous combustion 
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are damp oatmeal or bran, wet hay, rusting 
iron, damp or powdered charcoal in heaps, 
and quicklime in contact with water. Almost 
any green vegetable matter packed closely 
in heaps will ferment and generate heat. It 
is best not to have treacherous things about 
a home. If you are building a new house, 
make it your personal business to see that 
plumbers do not leave furnaces; painters, oily 
rags; and masons, barrels of quicklime in your 
unfinished structure. 

Calcium carbide, used in gasoline gen- 
erators now popular with automobilists, if 
wet, generates an explosive gas which may 
need but a match flame to work havoc. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE WATER-BUCKET 


A single bucket of water — even a cupful 
— thrown on a blaze at its start often does 
more good than a reservoir full ten minutes 
later. And yet, in not one out of a thousand 
American homes is a single bucket of water 
dedicated to fire protection. The only excuses 
for this negligence are ignorance, carelessness, 
total disregard of property and life. Poverty 
may explain the absence of structural pro- 
tection, but no one who has a home is too poor 
to afford a bucket of water. Even twenty- 
five cents spent for fire-pails will measurably 
increase for years the safety of a house and 
that of its inmates. And the only attention 
this very effective fire apparatus will need is 
an occasional refilling from the pump or tap. 
The writer recently visited a large, three- 
story, wooden, college fraternity house in 
which twenty boys lived. It was furnished 
palatially, but in spite of its narrow stairways, 
and despite the fact that one fraternity house 
at the same institution had recently burned, 
there was not a fire-extinguisher nor a 
bucket of water for fighting fire anywhere 
to be seen. 

The virtue of the bucket of water kept 
exclusively for fire purposes is that it is always 
there when you look for it and always full of 
water. There is, to be sure, lots of water 
around the house (except when the pipe or 
pump has frozen), but by the time one can 
find a bucket, take it to the tap or pump, 
wait for it to fill and then take it back to the 
fire, not one bucket, but ten are needed If, 
however, you can dash into the hall, seize a 
ready-filled bucket, and souse the blazing 
curtain, all within twenty seconds, one bucket 
generally will be more than enough, as good 
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as a whole fire department, and far less destruc- 
tive than its superfluity of water. 

The family that cares anything at all for 
its belongings should keep at least one bucket 
of water on a little bracket in the hall on each 
floor, and another bucket in the garret. Down 
cellar, there should be a barrel of water and 
a bucket not far from the furnace. The 
water in the garret or cellar may be kept 
from freezing by adding common salt. 

The best fire-buckets are ordinary five- 
gallon galvanized iron pails. These need not 
be painted a bright red with “FIRE” lettered 
on them; they can be tinted a neutral color 
so as not to be an eyesore in the home. No 
bucket at all is better than a fire-bucket that 
is empty; for a trip to get an empty fire-bucket 
is a dangerous waste of time. If you have 
fire-buckets, it is very easy to arrange a simple, 
effective fire-fighting drill for members of the 
family and servants. Teach your boys and 
girls how to handle a fire-box, where to get 
the key, and what to do after pulling the 
hook. If you have a telephone, post over it in 
distinct type the number which will bring 
firemen, police, or ambulance, or, if in the 
country, your nearest neighbor’s call. 


THE PART OF THE FIRE-EXTINGUISHER 


If a bucket of water is good, a reliable fire- 
extinguisher is still better, because with it 
you can dash water on a floor fire and also 
wet down curtains and draperies. By a 
reliable extinguisher is meant one that squirts 
plenty of water the instant it is needed. Place 
no reliance on bottles or cans of chemicals 
which are supposed to choke out fire by 
magic. Water, sand, and salt are the things 
that fire departments and fire underwriters 
rely on. The only extinguishers approved 
by the fire underwriters are some of the metal 
cylinder ones, which, when turned upside 
down, squirt water under pressure from a 
nozzle. These are very simple in action. 
Turning them upside down pours sulphuric 
acid into a solution of soda and water; this 
generates carbonic acid gas which gives pres- 
sure exactly as in a cylinder of ordinary 
soda-water at a drugstore. The water squirted 
is soda-water. The carbonic acid gas in it 
has a tendency to smother fire, but the chief 
reliance is placed on the fact that water — 
just plain, wet water —is squirted. These 
extinguishers cost from fifteen dollars upward, 
but, like the cheaper bucket, are still a good 
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investment. If a family can afford but one 
extinguisher, it should be located on a rack, 
out of a child’s reach, at the head of the stairs 
on the middle living-floor of the house. If 
there are two extinguishers, one should be 
placed on the parlor floor and the other on the 
floor where adults sleep. The object of 
placing it near the stairs is that it can be 
seized by the person going down or going up 
to investigate, or can be used to fight a way 
through a blaze below by those seeking to 
escape. Placed near the stairway, a bucket 
or extinguisher is more quickly accessible to the 
floor above and the floor below and its own floor. 

In using the extinguisher on a fire on the 
floor, wet the bottom of the fire first and work 
up. In case of a drapery or wall fire, start 
above and work down. If the blaze is in the 
floor or the wall, chop a small hole above it 
and squirt in water: If garments are on fire, 
throw the person on the floor, roll him in wool 
rugs, and then get the water. Don’t let 
him run. In going into a smoke-filled room 
to get someone, hold a wet handkerchief over 
your nose and remember that the air along the 
floor is freest from smoke. If you can, take 
your extinguisher with you on all fire-fighting 
expeditions. 


HOW TO FIGHT BLAZING OIL 


Water should not be thrown on burning 
oils or liquids, as it only serves to float the 
blazing oil around. For such blazes, use 
sand or earth. Sometimes the contents of a 
flower-pot or a fern-dish can be used effectively 
on a carpet fire. But all that sand can do is to 
choke fire; it has no magic quality. To be 
effective, it must be piled on rather than 
sprinkled. Woolen rugs or blankets also 
are good for smothering fires, but a fuzzy 
cotton affair will only add to the trouble. Ifa 
curtain is blazing and there is no extinguisher, 
pull it down with the folds of a rug and save 
your hands. If you will only keep your 
presence of mind and move deliberately, you 
can choke out quite a fire with a pile of news- 
papers or magazines, though this method is 
not advised. For chimney fires, salt is the 
effective agency. 

If there has been a little fire and it has been 
put out, make sure that it is not still smoldering 
in the walls or behind baseboards. Investigate 
at once any unusually high temperature of 
boards or plaster, and run down all smell 
of smoke. After a chimney fire, inspect 
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carefully all parts of the house through which 
the chimney passes, particularly vacant rooms, 
garret, and clothes closets. 

Call the fire company even for a small blaze. 
Firemen would rather arrive after a fire than 
too late to put it out. 


Even if you have followed all suggestions, 
and in addition live next door to a fire-engine 
house, do not fail to provide adequate means 
of exit under all emergencies. A rope kept 
in a bedroom may be a better means of exit 
than a jump from a third-story window. 


[THE END] 


SOME RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF 
MEN AND EVENTS* 


BY 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
Seventh Article 


BUSINESS EXPERIENCES AND PRINCIPLES 
[Following the previous articles, “A Glance Backward,” “Some Old Friends,” 


“The Difficult Art of Giving,” 


“The Benevolent Trust,” “The Difficult Art of 


Getting,’ and “Experiences in the Oil Business.”’] 


OING into the iron-ore fields was one 
G of those experiences in which one 
finds oneself rather against the will, 
for it was not a deliberate plan of mine to 
extend my cares and responsibilities. My 
connection with iron ores came about through 
some unfortunate investments in the Northwest 
country. 

These interests had included a good many 
different industries, mines, steel mills, paper 
mills, a nail factory, railroads, lumber fields, 
smelting properties, and other investments 
about which I have now forgotten. I was a 
minority stockholder in all these enterprises, 
and had no part in their management. Not 
all of them were profitable. As a matter of 
fact, for a period of years just preceding the 
panic of 1893, values were more or less inflated, 
and many people who thought they were 
wealthy found that the actual facts were quite 
different from what they had imagined when 
the hard experiences of that panic forced upon 
them the unpalatable truth. 

Most of these properties I had not even 
seen, having relied upon the investigation of 
others respecting their work; indeed, it has 
never been my custom to rely alone upon my 
own knowledge of the value of such plants. I 


have found other people who knew much better 
than I how to investigate such enterprises. 

Even at this time I had been planning to 
relieve myself of business cares, and the panic 
only caused me to postpone taking the long 
holiday to which I had been looking forward. 
I was fortunate in making the acquaintance of 
Mr. Frederick T. Gates, who was then en- 
gaged in some work in connection with the 
American Baptist Education Society, which 
required him to travel extensively over the 
country, north, south, east, and west. 

It occurred to me that Mr. Gates, who had 
a great store of common sense, though no 
especial technical information about factories 
and mills, might aid me in securing some first- 
hand information as to how these concerns 
were actually prospering. Once, as he was then 
going south, I suggested that he look over an 
iron mill in which I had some interest which 
happened to be on his route. 

His report was a model of what such a 
report should be. It stated the facts, and in 
this case they were almost all unfavorable. A 
little later he happened to be going west, 
and I gave him the name and address of prop- 
erty in that region in which I held a minority 
interest. I felt quite sure that this particular 
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property was doing well, and it was somewhat 
of a shock to me to learn through his clear and 
definite account that it was only a question of 
time before this enterprise, too, which had 
been represented as rolling in money, would 
get into trouble if things kept on as they were 


going. 
NURSING THE COMMERCIALLY ILL 


I then arranged with Mr. Gates to accept 
a position whereby he could help me unravel 
these tangled affairs, and become, like my- 
self, a man of business, but it was agreed 
between us that he should not abandon his 
larger and more important plans for working 
out some philanthropic aspirations that he had. 

Right here I may stop to give credit to Mr. 
Gates for possessing a combination of rare 
business ability, very highly developed and 
very honorably exercised, overshadowed by a 
passion to accomplish some great and far- 
reaching benefits to mankind, the influence 
of which will last. He is the chairman of the 
General Education Board and active in many 
other boards, and for years he has helped in 
the various plans that we have been interested 
in where money was given in the hope that it 
would do something more than temporary 
service. 

Mr. Gates has for many years been closely 
associated with my personal affairs. He has 
been through strenuous times with me, and has 
taken cares of many kinds off my shoulders, 
leaving me more time to play golf, plan roads, 
move trees, and follow other congenial occu- 
pations. His efforts in the investigations in 
connection with our educational contributions, 
our medical research, and other kindred 
works have been very successful. During the 
last ten or twelve years my son has shared 
with Mr. Gates the responsibility of this work, 
and more recently Mr. Starr J. Murphy has 
also joined with us to help Mr. Gates, who 
has borne the heat and burden of the day, and 
has well earned some leisure which we have 
wanted him to enjoy. 

But to return to the story of our troubled 
investments: Mr. Gates went into the study 
of each of these business concerns, and did 
the best he could with them. It has been our 
policy never to allow a company in which we 
had an interest to be thrown into the bank- 
Tuptcy court if we could prevent it; for 
Teceiverships are very costly in many ways and 
often involve heavy sacrifices of genuine values. 


Our plan has been to stay with the institution, 
nurse it, lend it money when necessary, improve 
facilities, cheapen production, and avail our- 
selves of the opportunities which time and 
patience are likely to bring to make it self- 
sustaining and successful. So we went care- 
fully through the affairs of these crippled 
enterprises in the hard times of 1893 and 
1894, carrying many of them for years after, 
sometimes buying the interests of others and 
sometimes selling our own interest, but all or 
nearly all escaped the expenses and humili- 
iation of bankruptcy, receivership, and fore- 
closure. 

Before these matters were entirely closed up 
we had a vast amount of experience in the 
doctoring of the commercially ill. My only 
excuse for dwelling upon the subject at this late 
day is to point out the fact to some business 
men who get discouraged that much can be 
done by careful and patient attention, even 
when the business is apparently in very deep 
water. It requires two things: some added 
capital, put in by one’s self or secured from 
others, and a strict adherence to the sound 
natural laws of business. 


THE ORE MINES 


Among these investments were some shares 
in a number of ore mines and an interest in 
the stocks and bonds of a railroad being built 
to carry the ore from the mines to lake ports. 
We had great faith in these mines, but to work 
them the railroad was necessary. It had been 
begun, but in the panic of 1893 it and all other 
developments were nearly ruined. Although 
we were minority holders of the stock, it 
seemed to be “up to us’ to keep the enter- 
prise alive through the harrowing panic days. 
I had to loan my personal securities to raise 
money, and finally we were compelled to supply 
a great deal of actual cash, and to get it we 
were obliged to go into the then greatly upset 
money market and buy currency at a high 
premium to ship west by express to pay the 
laborers on the railroad and to keep them alive. 
When the fright of the panic period subsided, 
and matters became a little more settled, we 
began to realize our situation. We had invested 
many millions, and no one wanted to go in 
with us to buy stock. On the contrary, every- 
body else seemed to want to sell. The stock 
was offered to us in alarming quantities — 
substantially all of the capital stock of the 
companies came without any solicitation on 
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our part — quite the contrary —and we paid 
for it in cash. 

We now found ourselves in control of a great 
amount of ore lands, from some of which the 
ore could be removed by a steam shovel for a 
few cents a ton, but we still faced a most imper- 
fect and inadequate method of transporting the 
ore to market. 

When we _ realized that events were 
shaping themselves so that to protect our 
investments we should be obliged to go 
into the business of selling in a large way, 
we felt that we must not stop short of doing 
the work as effectively as possible; and having 
already put in so much money, we bought 
all the ore land that we thought was good 
that was offered to us. The railroad and the 
ships were only a means to anend. The ore 
lands were the crux of the whole matter, and 
we believed that we could never have too 
many good mines. 

It was a surprise to me that the great iron and 
steel manufacturers did not place what seemed 
to be an adequate value on these mines. The 
lands which contained a good many of our 
best ore mines could have been purchased 
very cheaply before we became interested. 
Having launched ourselves into the venture, 
we decided to supply ore to every one who 
needed it, by mining and transporting with 
the newest and most effective facilities, and 
our profits we invested in more ore lands. 

Mr. Gates became the president of the 
various companies which owned the mines and 
the railroad to the lake to transport the ores, 
and he started to learn and develop the business 
of ore mining and transportation. He not 
only proved to be an apt scholar, but he really 
mastered the various complexities of the 
business. He did all the work, and only con- 
sulted me when he wished to; yet I remember 
several interesting experiences connected with 
the working out of these problems. 


BUILDING THE SHIPS 


After this railroad problem was solved, it 
was apparent that we needed our own ships 
to transport the ore down the lakes. We knew 
absolutely nothing of building ships for ore 
transportation, and so, following out our cus- 
tom, we went to the man who, in our judg- 
ment, had the widest knowledge of the subject. 
He was already well known to us, but was in the 
ore transportation business on a large scale on 
his own account and, of course, the moment we 


began to ship ore we realized that we would 
become competitors. Mr. Gates got into com- 
munication with this expert, and came with him 
one evening to my house in New York just be- 
fore dinner. He said he could stay only a few 
minutes, but I told him that I thought we 
could finish up our affairs in ten minutes and 
we did. This is the only time I remember 
seeing personally any one on the business of 
the ore company. All the conferences, as I 
said before, were carried on by Mr. Gates, 
who seemed to enjoy the work, and he has 
had abundant privileges in that direction. 

We explained to this gentleman that we were 
proposing to transport our ore from these Lake 
Superior lands ourselves, and that we should 
like to have him assume charge of the con- 
struction of several ships, to be of the largest 
and most approved type, for our chance of 
success lay in having boats which could be 
operated with the greatest efficiency. At 
that time the largest ships carried about five 
thousand tons, but in 1900, when we sold 
out, we had ships that carried seven thousand 
or eight thousand tons, and now there are some 
that transport as much as ten thousand tons 
and more. 

This expert naturally replied that as he 
was in the ore-carrying trade himself, he 
had no desire to encourage us to go into it. 
We explained to him that as we had made this 
large investment, it seemed to us to be neces- 
sary for the protection of our interests to con- 
trol our own lake carriers, so we had decided 
to mine, ship, and market the ore; that we 
came to him because he could plan and super- 
intend the construction of the best ships for 
us, and that we wanted to deal with him for 
that reason; that notwithstanding that he 
represented one of the largest firms among 
our competitors, we knew that he was honest 
and straightforward, and that we were most 
anxious to deal with him. 


EMPLOYING A COMPETITOR 


He still demurred, but we tried to convince 
him that we were not to be deterred from going 
into the trade, and that we were willing to pay 
him a satisfactory commission for looking 
after the building of the ships. Somebody, we 
explained, was going to do the work for us, 
and he might as well have the profit as the next 
man. This argument finally seemed to impress 
him and we then and there closed an agree- 
ment, the details of which were worked out 
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afterward to our mutual satisfaction. This 
gentleman was Mr. Samuel Mather, of Cleve- 
land. He spent only a few minutes in the 
house, during which time we gave him the order 
for about $3,000,000 worth of ships, and this 
was the only time I saw him. But Mr. Mather 
is a man of high business honor; we trusted 
him implicitly although he was a competitor, 
and we never had occasion to regret it. 

At that time there were some nine or ten 
shipbuilding companies located at various 
points on the Great Lakes. All were inde- 
pendent of each other and there was sharp 
competition between them. ‘Times were pretty 
hard with them; their business had not yet 
recovered from the panic of 1893, they were 
not able to keep their works in full operation; it 
was in the fall of the year and many of their 
employees were facing a hard winter. We took 
this into account in considering how many ships 
we should build, and we made up our minds 
that we would build all the ships that could 
be built and give employment to the idle men 
on the Great Lakes. Accordingly we instructed 
Mr. Mather to write to each firm of ship- 
builders and ascertain how many ships they 
could build and put in readiness for operation 
at the opening of navigation the next spring. 
He found that some companies could build one, 
some could build two, and that the total num- 
ber would be twelve. Accordingly we asked 
him to have constructed twelve ships, all of 
steel, all of the largest capacity then under- 
stood to be practicable on the Great Lakes. 
Some of them were to be steamships and some 
consorts, for towing, but all were to be built on 
substantially the same general pattern, which 
was to represent the best ideals then prevalent 
for ore-carrying ships. 

In giving such an order he was exposed, 
of course, to the risk of paying very high 
prices. This would have been certain if 
Mr. Mather had announced in advance that 
he was prepared to build twelve ships and 
asked bids on them. Just how he managed it 
I was not told until long after, and though it 
is now an old story of the lakes I repeat it as 
it may be new to many. Mr. Mather kept the 
secret of the number of ships he wished to con- 
struct absolutely to himself. He sent his plans 
and specifications, each substantially a dupli- 
cate of the others, to each of the firms, and 
asked each firm to bid on one or two ships as 
the case might be. All naturally supposed 
that at most only two ships were to be built, 


and each was extremely eager to get the work, 
or at least one of the two vessels. 

On the day before the contracts were to 
be let, all the bidders were in Cleveland on 
the invitation of Mr. Mather. One by one 
they were taken into his private office for 
special conference covering all the details 
preparatory to the final bid. At the ap- 
pointed hour the bids were in. Deep was 
the interest on the part of all the gentlemen 
as to who would be the lucky one to draw the 
prize. Mr. Mather’s manner had convinced 
each that somehow he himself must be the 
favored bidder, yet when he came to meet his 
competitors in the hotel lobby the beams of 
satisfaction which plainly emanated from 
their faces also compelled many heart 
searchings. 

At last the crucial hour came, and at about 
the same moment each gentleman received a 
little note from Mr. Mather, conveying to 
him the tidings that to him had been awarded 
a contract sufficient to supply his works to their 
utmost capacity. They all rushed with a 
common impulse to the hotel lobby where 
they had been accustomed to meet, each bent 
on displaying his note and commiserating his 
unsuccessful rivals, only to discover that each 
had a contract for all he could do, and that 
each had been actually bidding against nobody 
but himself. Great was the hilarity which 
covered their chagrin when they met and 
compared notes and looked into each others’ 
faces. However, all were happy and satis- 
fied. But it may be said in passing that these 
amiable gentlemen all united subsequently in 
one company, which has had a highly satisfac- 
tory career, and that we paid a more uniform 
price for our subsequent purchases of ships 
after the combination had been made. 


A LANDSMAN FOR SHIP MANAGER 


With these ships ordered, we were fairly at 
the beginning of the ore enterprise. But we 
realized that we had to make some arrange- 
ment to operate the ships, and we again turned 
to our competitor, Mr. Mather, in the hope 
that he would add this to his cares. Unfor- 
tunately, because of his obligations to others, 
he felt that this was impractical. I asked 
Mr. Gates one day soon after this: 

““How are we to get some one to run these 
big ships we have ordered? Do you know 
of any experienced firm?” 

“No,” said Mr. Gates, “I do not know of 
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any firm to suggest at the moment, but why 
not run them ourselves?” 

“You don’t know anything about ships, 
do you?” | 

“No,” he admitted, “‘but I have in mind 
a man who I believe could do it, although 
when I tell you about him I fear you will think 
that his qualifications are not the best. How- 
ever, he has the essentials. He lives up the 
state, and never was on a ship in his life. He 
probably. would n’t know the bow from the 
stern, or a sea-anchor from an umbrella, but 
he has good sense, he is honest, enterprising, 
keen, and thrifty. He has the art of quickly 
mastering a subject even though it be new to 
him and difficult. We still have some months 
before the ships will be completed and if we 
put him to work now, he will be ready to run 
the ships as soon as they are ready to be run.” 

“All right,” I said, “let’s give him the 
job,” and we did. 

That man was Mr. L. M. Bowers; he 
came from Broome County, New York. Mr. 
Bowers went from point to point on the lakes 
where the boats were building, and studied 
them minutely. He was quickly able to 
make valuable suggestions about their con- 
struction, which were approved and adopted 
by the designers. When the vessels were 
finished, he took charge of them from the 
moment they floated, and he managed these 
and the dozens which followed with a skill 
and ability that commanded the admiration 
of all the sailors on the lakes. He even in- 
vented an anchor which he used with our fleet, 
and later it was adopted by other vessels, and 
I have heard that it is used in the United 
States Navy. He remained in his position 
until we sold out. We have given Mr. Bowers 
all sorts of hard tasks since we retired from 
the lake traffic and have found him always 
successful. Lately the health of a member 
of his family has made it desirable for him to 
live in Colorado, and he is now the vigorous 
and efficient vice-president of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. 

The great ships and the railroad put us in 
possession of the most favorable facilities. 
From the first the organization was successful. 
We built up a huge trade, mining and carrying 
ore to Cleveland and other lake ports. We 
kept on building and developing until finally 
the fleet grew until it included fifty-six large 
steel vessels: ‘This enterprise, in common with 
many other important business undertakings 


in which I was interested, required very little 
of my personal attention, owing to my good 
fortune in having active, competent, and thor- 
oughly reliable representatives who assumed 
so largely the responsibilities of administra- 
tion. It gives me pleasure to state that the 
confidence which I have freely given to busi- 
ness men with whom I have been associated 
has been so fully justified. 


SELLING TO THE STEEL COMPANY 


The work went on uninterruptedly and pros- 
perously until the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. A representative of 
this corporation came to see us about selling 
the land, the ore, and the fleet of ships. The 
business was going on smoothly, and we had 
no pressing need to sell, but as the organizer 
of the new company felt. that our mines and 
railroads and ships were a necessary part of 
the scheme, we told him we would be pleased 
to facilitate the completion of the great under- 
taking. They had, I think, already closed 
with Mr. Carnegie for his various properties. 
After some negotiation, they made an offer 
which we accepted, whereby the whole plant — 
mines, ships, railway, etc. — should become a 
part of the United States Steel Corporation. 
The price paid was, we felt, very moderate, 
considering the present and prospective value 
of the property. 

This transaction bids fair to show a great 
profit to the Steel Company for many years, 
and as our payment was largely in the securi- 
ties of the company we had the opportunity 
to participate in this prosperity. And _ so, 
after a period of about seven years, I went 
out of all association with the mining, the 
transporting, and the selling of iron ore. 


FOLLOW THE LAWS OF TRADE 


Going over again in my mind the events 
connected with this ore experience that grew 
out of investments that seemed at the time, 
to say the least, rather unpromising, I am im- 
pressed anew with the importance of a prin- 
ciple I have often referred to. If I can make 
this point clear to the young man who has had 
the patience to follow these Reminiscences so 
far, it will be a satisfaction to me and I hope 
it may be a benefit to him. 

The underlying, essential element of suc- 
cess in business affairs is to follow the estab- 
lished laws of high-class dealing. Keep to 
broad and sure lines, and study them to be 
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certain that they are correct ones. Watch 
the natural operations of trade, and keep 
within them. Don’t even think of temporary 
or sharp advantages. Don’t waste your effort 
on a thing which ends in a petty triumph unless 
you are satisfied with a life of petty success. 
3e sure that before you go into an enterprise 
you see your way clear to stay through to a 
successful end. Look ahead. It is surprising 
how many bright business men go into impor- 
tant undertakings with little or no study of the 
controlling conditions they risk their all upon. 

Study diligently your capital requirements, 
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within these natural operations of commercial 
laws which I talk so much about, and keep your 
head clear, you will come out all right, and will 
then, perhaps, forgive me for moralizing in 
this old-fashioned way. It is hardly neces- 
sary to caution a young man who reads so 
sober a magazine as this not to lose his head 
over a little success, or to grow impatient or 
discouraged by a little failure. 

PANIC EXPERIENCES 


I had desired to retire from business in the 
early nineties. Having begun work so young, 
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ORE-DOCKS AT DULUTH, MINN. 
The companies in which Mr. Rockefeller was interested had to build these docks, a railroad, and a fleet of 
vessels to market the ore that they owned 





and fortify yourself fully to cover possible 
set-backs, because you can absolutely count 
on meeting set-backs. Be sure that you are 
not deceiving yourself at any time about ac- 
tual conditions. The man who starts out 
simply with the idea of getting rich won’t 
succeed; you must have a larger ambition. 
There is no mystery in business success. The 
great industrial leaders have told again and 
again the plain and obvious fact that there 
can be no permanent success without fair 
dealing that leads to widespread confidence 
in the man himself, and that is the real capital 
we all prize and work for. If you do each 
day’s task successfully, and stay faithfully 


I felt that at fifty it was due me to have free- 
dom from absorption in active business affairs 
and to devote myself to a variety of interests 
other than money making, which had claimed 
a portion of my time since the beginning of my 
business career. But 1891-92 were years of 
ominous outlook. In 1893 the storm broke, 
and I had many investments to care for, as I 
have already related. This year and the next 
was a trying period of grave anxiety to every 
one. No one could retire from work at such 
atime. In the Standard we continued to make 
progress even through all these panic vears, 
as we had large reserves of cash on account of 
our very conservative methods of financing. 
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In 1894 or 1895 I was able to carry out my 
plans to be relieved from any association with 
the actual management of the company’s 
affairs. From that time, as I have said, I 
have had little or no part in its conduct of 
the business. 

Since 1857 I can remember all the great 
panics, but I believe the panic of 1907 was 
the most trying. No one escaped from it, 
great or small. Important institutions had 
to be supported and carried through the time 
of distrust and unreasoning fear. To Mr. 
Morgan’s real and effective help I should 
join with other business men and give great 
praise. His commanding personality served 
a most valuable end. He acted quickly and 
resolutely when quickness and decision were 
the things most needed to regain confidence, 
and he was efficiently seconded by many able 
and leading financiers of the country who 
codperated courageously and effectively to 
restore confidence and prosperity. The ques- 
tion has been asked if I think we shall revive 
quickly from the panic of October, 1907. I 




















MR. L. M. BOWERS 
Who was in charge of the ore-fleet on the lake. He is now the vice- 
president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 





Copyright, 1907, by Pach Bros. 
MR. FREDERICK T. GATES 
Who was in charge of Mr. Rockefeller’s iron-ore interests 


hesitate to speak on the subject, since I am 
not a prophet nor the son of a prophet; 
but as to the ultimate outcome there is, of 
course, no doubt. This temporary set-back 
will lead to safer institutions and more con- 
servative management upon the part of every 
one, and this is a quality we need. It will not 
long depress our wonderful spirit of initiative. 
The country’s resources have not been cut 
down nor injured by financial distrust. A 
gradual recovery will only tend to make the 
future all the more secure, and patience is a 
virtue in business affairs as in other things. 

Here again I would venture to utter a word 
of caution to business men. Let them study 
their own affairs frankly, and face the truth. 
If their methods are extravagant, let them 
realize the facts and act accordingly. One 
cannot successfully go against natural tenden- 
cies, and it is folly to fail to recognize them. 
It is not easy for so impressionable and imag- 
inative a people as we Americans are to come 
down to plain, hard facts, yet we are doing 
it without loss of self-esteem or prestige 
throughout the world. 
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WHAT INDUSTRIAL 
CIVILIZATION MAY 
DO TO MEN 


THE PICTURE OF LIFE THAT WAS RE- 

VEALED TO PITTSBURGH BY A SCIENTIFIC 

SURVEY OF ITS HUMAN RESOURCES 
BY 


EDWIN BJORKMAN a cece 








A BLAST-FURNACE 


The survey oj living conditions in Pitisburgh, made by the Sage Foundation, showed a large 
industrial American city a true, jull-sized mage of itsel]. It was conducted by especially qualified 
investigators, who collected their material at first hand in the home and in the mill. It had from 
first to last the hearty support and efficient cooperation of such leaders in the movement jor a new 
Pittsburg as Mayor George W. Guthrie; President H. D. W. English, of the recently appointed 
Civic Improvement Commission; Judge Joseph Buffington, of the United States Circuit Court; 
and Mr. W. H. Matthews, of Kingsley House. The preliminary summaries of the Survey, 
published in “Charities and Commons,” and the results that remain for future publication in book 
jorm were placed at the disposal of ‘THE Wor LD’s Work jor this article. 


BRUPTLY the hill ramparts drop down- Early in its history, Pittsburgh’s strategic 
ward along the outer edges of the position made it a distributing centre for men 
converging Allegheny and Monon- and goods bound for the Middle West and 

gahela rivers, leaving but narrow strips of the Mississippi Valley as far down as New 
sandy shore at the bottom. Step by step these Orleans. Then ore was found in the hills, 
ramparts descend to the water’s level across the and coal in the river-valleys; and the market- 
cramped triangle that ends where the Ohio place became an important manufacturing 
begins. At the peak of that triangle—still town. Here we have the first of certain basic 
named the Point — stood once the French Fort facts on which the conditions of modern 
Duquesne and later the English Fort Pitt. Pittsburgh are founded: the wealth-producing 
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fact of vast natural resources combined with 
unusual facilities for their exploitation. 

The earliest settlers were, with few excep- 
tions, Scotch-Irish. Men of many other races 
— Germans, Englishmen, Southern Irishmen, 
and Jews — arrived later, but by some myste- 
rious process of amalgamation they were all 
transformed into Scotch-Irish. This is the 
second of the facts referred to above: the 
spirit of rampant, uncompromising individual- 
ism coupled with distrust of collective action, 
that has been characteristic of Pittsburgh for 


WHAT INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION MAY DO TO MEN 


in the hands of their descendants ever since. 
One of the families thus favored has not lived 
in America for three generations. The others 
are practically strangers to the city that is their 
nominal home and the cause of their wealth. 
With the growing-pains and accumulating 
civic problems of this city, they have shown 
little, if any, sympathy. Nevertheless, they 
cling obstinately to the tradition that pro- 
hibits the estrangement of a single square 
foot of the original estate. Nor have they, 
in the past, provided for the improvement 








ONE SOURCE OF 


more than a century. For the keynote of 
Scotch-Irish genius is its aggressive  self- 
reliance, its passionate devotion to the prin- 
ciple of “each man for himself.” Valuable 
as this spirit has proved, both to the community 
and the individual, its unchecked predominance 
has undoubtedly led to a paralysis of certain 
social tendencies that are no less important 
than those emphasizing man’s _ personal 
distinctiveness. 

Several of the earliest settlers were far- 
sighted enough or fortunate enough to acquire 
large quantities of land that had to be absorbed 
by the coming city. This land has remained 





PITTSBURGH’S WEALTH 


Floating acres of coal-barges passing down the Monongahela 


of their property in a manner that might 
serve to meet the changed needs of the com- 
munity. Here we have our third fact: an 
absentee landlordism closely akin to that 
from which Ireland has suffered so long and 
so bitterly. Five estates — all of which can- 
not, however, be placed in the same category 
—own between them more than two hundred 
and sixty-six acres, most of their holdings 
being located right at the heart of the rapidly 
expanding city. The total area of this property 
equals in extent more than five of the wards 
in the Old City. Its total value is placed at 
thirty-three million dollars. And, so far as 
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I can see, it is all but impossible for a penny 
to be earned in Pittsburgh unless a tribute 
has first been paid to the owners of those 
estates. 

Sixty years ago, there was not a Dlast- 
furnace near the junction of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers. To-day, there are 
forty-seven of them in or about Pittsburgh, 
capable together of turning out more than 
eighteen thousand tons of pig-iron a day. 
Iron and steel were bound to make the city 
prosperous beyond the ordinary. This pros- 


CIVILIZATION MAY DO TO MEN 


largely governed from a distance. Here we 
have our fourth fact: an absentee capitalism 
which precludes both personal relationship 
and community of civic interests between 
employers and employees. 

Up to 1892, the organization of the workers 
in iron and steel had been proceeding steadily, 
with considerable advantage to themselves, 
and with some undeniable disadvantages to 
the mill-owners. Then came the big Home- 
stead strike. The crushing defeat suffered by 
the strikers sounded the death-knell of unionism 








THE WESTINGHOUSE WORKS AT EAST PITTSBURGH, WHICH EMPLOY 10,000 MEN 


perity, however, might have appeared in a 
more normal way but for the creation of 
special tariff and railroad privileges which 
quickly and logically led to the concentration 
of the whole steel industry in the hands of a 
practically monopolistic corporation of gigantic 
proportions. Two results followed imme- 
diately upon this concentration. Large for- 
tunes of ready cash became suddenly available 
to about a hundred families constituting the 
crust of the “mill aristocracy.” The manage- 
ment of the steel-plants was removed from 
those families, leaving them free to depart 
from Pittsburgh to more desirable places, 
and causing the city’s main industry to be 


in Allegheny County. It seemed also to serve 
as an eagerly awaited signal for vast hordes of 
a wholly new class of immigrants, coming from 
the poverty-stricken and ill-governed regions 
of Southern and Eastern Europe to do here 
whatever they might be asked, in any way and 
at any price. For ten years, the employers 
have been able to arrange hours and pay and 
conditions completely in accordance with 
their own interests; for ten years, Polish and 
Italian and Hungarian workmen have poured 
into Pittsburgh at the rate of about fifteen 
thousand annually; for ten years, wages have 
been cut, hours extended, and prices raised. 
Thus we have arrived at still another fact that 
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WORKING AMONG SHOWERS OF SPARKS 


helps to explain the Pittsburgh of to-day: 
a working-class stripped of every means for 
the protection of its rights and sinking lower 
and lower because of its loss. 

The one more fundamental fact remaining 
to be mentioned may, in a sense, be considered 
the most important of all. It is that work has 
always been at once the law and the gospel 
of Pittsburgh life — and this fact is more true 
now than it ever was before. Elsewhere, 
people may work to exist; here, if anywhere, 
they exist to work. And this applies with 
equal force to rich and poor, to high and low, 
to native and foreigner. It is in the making 
of steel that this ceaseless, impassioned wrest- 
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FILLING A MIXER WITH MOLTEN IRON 


ling with the material seems to reach its most 
typical embodiment. If the spectacle pre- 
sented by Pittsburgh during the last ten years 
be viewed just as a monstrous feat of strength 
and endurance—without any regard to 
past responsibilities or future results — one 
can only bow one’s head in awed admiration of 
the wonderful possibilities inherent in man, 
The ten-year war that raged around Troy 
inspired no deeds more startling than those 
that have abounded in the ten-year crescendo 
of concerted human effort by which Pittsburgh 
has been placed definitely at the head of 
the world’s steel centres. 

In 1850, the record output for a_blast- 














STEEL-MILL LABORERS GOING HOME FROM WORK 
When one “shift” is through, another takes its place 
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RUSSIAN LABORERS 


Almost all of these men are stolid, unskilled 


furnace was 319 tons a week. To-day, the 
average furnace turns out 400 to 600 tons every 
twenty-four hours. In 1886, the Edgar Thom- 
son works could roll 600 tons of rails in twenty- 
four hours — and were proud of it. To-day, 
one of their mills has a capacity of 100 tons 
an hour and averages an actual output of 2,000 
tons every twenty-four hours. A shearman 
in a sheet mill who cut 200 tons of steel in 
a day fifteen years ago is now handling 600 
tons in the same time. The hoop-mill that, 
in 1892, turned out 450 bundles of cotton ties 
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SLOVAK WORKERS 


workers, and few of them speak English 


twice a day is now producing 1,300 bundles 
in each one of the day’s two “turns.”’ And so 
on without end. New machinery, improved 
processes, and increased power explain a part 
—hbut only a comparatively small one — of 
this increased production. The far greater 
part of it must be traced to increased intensity 
of human exertion. Muscle and brain have 
always, in the last instance, been the main 
instruments for the achievement of these 
marvelous results. 

Men have done the impossible one day, only 











A GROUP OF STEEL-WORKERS. THERE ARE 80,000 OF THESE IN THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 
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to do still better the next. ‘To set new records 
has seemed the sole object of the steel-worker’s 
existence. And one day’s record has invariably 
become the next day’s standard. From the 
mill superintendent to the humblest helper, 
every man has kept the same maddening 
pace, with nerves strained to the snapping point 
—often through many weeks set aside par- 
ticularly for record-breaking — while those 
above were watching to praise or blame and 
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do no better than by saying that the key to 
the communal existence of this city throughout 
its history has been a paradoxical coupling of 
industrial efficiency and social inefficiency, of 
private perspicacity and civic short-sightedness. 


In whatever direction one turns from the 
stack of skyscrapers now rising near the Point 
at the head of the Ohio, the city extends almost 
uninterruptedly for miles, bridging rivers, 


A STOGIE SWEATSHOP 


Whole families live and work in the nicotine-laden air of such rooms —a condition that concerns the smoker also 


mill was pitted against mill, man against 
man. And what is true of the workers in 
the steel-mills is only a little less true of the 
men and women in other industries — true 
of all, that means, with the exception of certain 
stolid foreigners, Poles especially, who have 
proved incapable of being speeded either by 
human “pushers” or by pace-setting machinery. 

If I were to attempt a summary of all 
these salient facts, on which the merits and 
faults of modern Pittsburgh are based, I could 


dotting the lowlands with mills, climbing 
hillsides to get room for dwellings, and perch- 
ing its most uncouth products in perilous 
fashion on the edges of the “runs” that scar 
the face of the landscape everywhere, their 
bottoms serving as pest-breeding sewers. It 
is customary to speak of a territory covering 
a radius of from twenty to forty miles as the 
Pittsburgh District, and for the most part the 
Survey has dealt with this area as a social 
entity. To the traveler, it appears like one 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL BACKYARD IN HOMESTEAD, THE RESULT OF GREAT THRIFT 
greater Pittsburgh. But the little mill-towns 
strewn up and down the river valleys — such 


continuous community. So it is, too, in all 
as Homestead, Braddock, East Pittsburgh, 


but government. Pittsburgh proper and old 
Allegheny have been joined at last into a 
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A ROW OF BUILDINGS IN MUNHALL, OWNED BY SKILLED STEEL-WORKERS 
WORKERS’ HOMES AS THEY MAY BE 
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ABOUT 19,000 FAMILIES ARE FORCED TO USE OUTDOOR PRIVIES 


Duquesne, McKeesport—remain indepen- For it means, first of all, that every evil which 
dent units as before. And to this fact much of Pittsburgh seeks to exterminate gets reinforce- 
the existing civic anarchy must be traced. ment from without. It means, furthermore, 
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A CHARACTERISTIC ROW OF OVERCROWDED HOUSES AT SHARPSBURG 
WORKERS’ HOMES AS THEY MOSTLY ARE 
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SCENE IN A SLOVAK BOARDING-HOUSE 


frequent instances of local administration 
under corporate control. It means absence 
of public improvements where private ones 
can least be afforded by the citizens. The 
workers of Homestead, for instance, are now 
offering doles out of their own slender means 
for the building of an emergency hospital 
which will save their injured brethren from 
the torture of being carried into Pittsburgh 
on the train. 

The prevailing conditions mean at the same 


INTERIOR OF A SLOVAK BOARDING-HOUSE, WHERE 
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ONE FAMILY— ONE ROOM 


time lower taxes for the towns where the 
wealth is made and higher ones for the city 
that has to serve as refuge for the wounded and 
diseased and wrecked humanity cast out by 
the mills. It means, finally, discrimination 
of similar kind against the home in favor of 
the mill. Thus, for years, 4 per cent. of 
valuation has been assessed against the steel 
works at McKeesport, but 7 per cent. against 
the dwellings of the men who live around the 
works. And the Carnegie Steel Works pay 


MEN LIVE FOR $10 A MONTH 
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Perched on the edge of a “run.” 


a tax-rate of only 84 mills in their little private 
borough of Munhall, while the poorest part 
of their empioyees have to pay 15 mills across 
the street in Homestead. 

Greater Pittsburgh hopes to show a popu- 
lation of six hundred thousand in the next 
census. The Pittsburgh District holds to-day 
more than eight hundred thousand. Out of 
every twenty persons in this territory, five are 
foreign born, eight are native born of foreign 
parents, while only seven are native born of 
native parents — and among these seven’ there 
is at least one Negro. Out of every hundred 
foreign-born or foreign-descended _ persons, 


DWELLINGS FOR WORKMEN 


These ‘ runs 


” often serve as sewers 

only one hailed from Southern or Eastern 
Europe in 1880. Now this class of immigrants 
represents probably one-third of the whole 
population. There are villages in Servia with- 
out an adult male under fifty, all of these 
having gone to Pittsburgh. There is a Croa- 
tian organization with a membership of seven- 
teen thousand, and the city has thirty lodges 
of the Polish National Alliance, with from 
thirty to three hundred members in each of 
them. It is not surprising, then, that Pitts- 
burgh is developing a sort of lingua franca, 
composed largely of Slovak words. This is 
understood alike by Polish and Lithuanian 

















POVERTY IN THE 


MIDST OF WEALTH 
The ‘“bread-line’’ has been a conspicuous feature of Pittsburgh life recently 
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iron-workers, by Syrian and Arab peddlers, by 
Italian and Jewish stogie-makers — but missed 
for the most part by the English-speaking 
people. 

The Carnegie Steel Company employs about 
twenty-three thousand workers within the 
district. Concerning the foreign born among 
these, some very instructive statistics are 
available. They number in all 17,340, or three 
workers out of four in the whole force. 
Together, they represent more than twenty dis- 
tinct nationalities, most of which in turn 
embrace from three to twenty racial or lingual 
subdivisions. Considering only the _ pre- 
dominant elements, we find that these arrange 
themselves into two juxtaposed groups: on 
one side, fourteen thousand Austrians, Hun- 
garians, Italians, and Russians, whom we 
may designate as Southerners; on the other 
side, three thousand two hundred from the 
British Islands, Germany, Sweden, and France, 
whom we may call Northerners. Among every 
hundred of the former, there are 82 unskilled, 
15 semi-skilled, and only 3 skilled workers. 
Out of every hundred Northerners, 32 are 
unskilled, 31 semi-skilled, and not less than 
37 skilled. More than one-half of the South- 
erners do not speak English, while only three 
out of every hundred Northerners are thus 
handicapped. ‘Two-thirds of the latter are 
naturalized, while less than one-tenth of the 

















BASIN ALLEY 


Where Arabs, Syrians, and Italians dwell 


Southerners have acquired the rights of 
citizenship. But most significant by far are 
the figures relating to age. Out of every 
hundred Southerners only 12 are more than 4o 





IN THE PITTSBURGH TENEMENTS WHEN THE MOTHERS ARE AT WORK 
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years old, while 32 are between 30 and 40, and 
not less than 56 are under 30. But in the other 
group, we find that 46 out of every hundred 
men from the British Islands and 51 out of 
every hundred Germans‘have passed beyond 
that forty-year limit which in the steel trade 
is regarded as the threshold of old age. The 
meaning of these relative proportions can 
hardly be questioned: the Northerners are 
going out — as are the white natives of native 
parentage — and their places are being taken 
in constantly increasing degree by the South- 











THE SOURCES OF PITTSBURGH’S LABOR-SUPPLY 
The shading ranges in intensity with the number of immigrants that 
each country supplies. This map is based on an analysis of the nation- 
alities of the laborers of the Carnegie Steel Co., at Allegheny 


erners. It is with these that the future of 
Pittsburgh seems to lie. 

They come mostly from agricultural com- 
munities, drawn here, in a majority of cases, 
by letters from friends who have preceded 
them. Frequently they come with no thought 
of staying longer than needed for the making 
of a much-cherished competency. In the 
end, they generally remain and send for others 
in their turn. They possess health and 
strength beyond ordinary measure. Mentally 
they rank low. Education or training they 
have none. But morally they can hardly be 
called undesirable. They prove submissive, 
dependable, willing workers, who never dream 
of questioning the desirability or the dignity 
of the task assigned to them, and who are 
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rendered oblivious to danger by their ignor- 
ance. Having worked fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day in their native countries, and 
having been paid from 25 to 50 cents for such 
slavery, they think little of working twelve 
hours a day and find a fortune in $2 thus 
earned. They drink rather freely and fight 
a great deal among themselves, but they are 
almost invariably kind to their brethren in 
need. A charge of desertion or non-support 
is hardly ever found against them in the 
courts, and their bank accounts prove their 
unexcelled frugality. 

To the English-speaking people, these men 
with unpronounceable names and_ strange 
ways are just “ Hunkies’’ — dumb, dull, driven 
brutes, so utterly beneath contempt that even 
competition with them is out of the question. 
Wherever they get in, the natives and the 
Northerners withdraw. Wherever the latter 
find conditions too hard or wages too low, the 
“Hunkies” apply eagerly. Everywhere they 
have been kept at the bottom so far. The 
worst jobs, and only these, are for them. But 
still they are coming in ever greater numbers, 
and by slow degrees they are pushing upward 
— steadily, inevitably as fate itself. Amid 
the clatter of their unintelligible tongues, 
the few,. and ever fewer, English-speaking 
foremen and skilled workers feel as lonesome 
as lighthouses. And this chasm between 
hostile castes of workers serves, by the by, 
to make unionism additionally impossible. 

Neither the employers nor the school 
authorities nor the community as a whole are 
doing anything at all to absorb this growing 
element. On the contrary, the ‘“ Hunkies” 
are encouraged to keep apart in clannish 
segregation. Their organization in national 
and racial groups is. fostered from the other 
side of the ocean and jealously guarded by the 
Catholic churches. They attend religious 
services conducted in their own tongues by 
priests of their own blood in edifices of their 
own — in that part of Pittsburgh alone which 
lies south of the Monongahela River, the Slovaks 
own church property valued at seven hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, all practically paid 
for. Their children — more than twenty thou- 
sand of them in Greater Pittsburgh, or fully one- 
fifth of the whole school population — attend 
only parochial schools, where they learn little 
or no English. The parents are made to 
pay more rent than Americans or Northern 
Europeans — on an average about one dollar 
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more a week per room — for the same kind 
of quarters in the same localities. ‘They often 
have to pay from five dollars to twenty-five 
dollars to grafting foremen for the privilege 
of getting a job in the mill. They are arrested 
on the slightest provocation to make business 
for the aldermanic courts. Their own ignor- 
ance and the prejudice with which they are 
regarded make them almost certain losers 
in all cases, whether they be right or wrong. 
It is hard for them to collect damages from 
American juries; and, when one of them is 
killed outright, the Pennsylvania law explicitly 
exempts the employer from any obligation 
to relatives not living on this side of the ocean. 

One of the darkest sides, indeed, of the 
whole Pittsburgh situation is the scorn for 
American justice and American government 
which these foreigners are acquiring. In all the 
literature produced by the Survey, I have not 
found the word anarchism mentioned once 
— but who dares to hope that it will remain 
absent from future reports of similar kind if 
the attitude of the community toward these 
neglected and despised and wronged new- 
comers does not change? 


An effort to obtain a set of complete labor 
statistics had to be abandoned by the sur- 
veyors because of the passive resistance on 
the part of numerous big employers. It is 
estimated that Greater Pittsburgh has 6,000 
men in all kinds of professions, 34,000 engaged 
in trade and transportation, and 90,000 
employed as mechanics, operatives, and day- 
laborers. In all of these groups, there are 
22,000 women. In 1907, the Chamber of 
Commerce placed the total number of salaried 
employees and wage-earners in the Pittsburgh 
District at 250,000. The annual pay-roll 
of this host was placed at $135,000,000, which 
would mean an average of $3.85 a day for 
each employee. It is safe to say, however, 
that an overwhelming majority make less than 
two dollars a day, even when they are on full 
time, and that a considerable percentage, 
especially among the women, earn less than 
one dollar a day. A fair average of wages for 
stogie-strippers is 60 to 80 cents a day, and 
hundreds of girls are earning from $4 to $6 
in a week of sixty hours by packing not less 
than fourteen thousand stogies a day. If 
they fall behind the minimum, they are 
simply discharged as useless in that particular 
industry. 
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There used to be big money for the workers 
who handled iron and steel. There is still 
fairly good money to be made by a very few 
of them. But for fifteen years the cutting 
of wages has been going on, until to-day 
in many cases the best workers make less than 
half of what they used to earn. It has been 
figured out that every hundred workers in the 
steel-mills and blast-furnaces includes sixty 
men who make less than $2 a day, and 
only two who make more than $5 in the 
same time. The average daily .wages of 
Allegheny County’s nine thousand __blast- 
furnace men were found to be below $2.50 
in 1907. In October of that year, the entire 
force of twelve-hour men in the open-hearth 
department of the Homestead Steel Works 
was averaging $2.76 a day. The highest- 
paid skilled workers in some of the most 
important branches of the steel industry are 
incapable of earning more than $3.75 a day. 

Whether he make steel or stogies, the main 
thing asked of the worker is speed — or maybe 
one ought to say: speed without waste. To 
the achievement of this result, everything is 
adapted, but above all the wage-schedules. 
The underlying idea of the whole system is to 
get more out of a man by paying him less. 
Its fundamental rule is that if the man drives 
the machine, he is paid by the piece; if the 
machine drives him, he is paid for time. A 
trick constantly practised is to urge the workers 
into exceeding their previous capacity for the 
purpose of earning more, and then to adapt 
the wage-rate to the new record in order that 
they may work still harder to retain their old 
earnings. This has proved one of the most 
effective means of increasing the output. 
Usually there is a wage-maximum set for 
each class of workers; and, if it be passed, a 
wage-cut follows immediately. Girls in the 
metal trades, for instance, are never permitted 
to make more than $1.80 a day as core-makers, 
and $1.47 a day as coil-winders. And more 
than once a single girl of more than ordinary 
skill or ambition has brought about a rate- 
reduction for her whole group of fellow workers. 

When trade is dull, inferior material is 
frequently given out in order to reduce wages, 
or the workers are laid off entirely. There is 
a curiously unjust system of fines for under- 
working in certain trades, but payment for 
overtime is rare anywhere and_ practically 
abolished in the steel industry. ‘Then there are 
bonuses for the breaking of records. Here 
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again, as in so many other phases of Pitts- 
burgh life, we are struck by certain glaring 
contrasts. On one side, we find girls in the 
cracker-factories working frantically to add 
a bonus of ten cents to their maximum wage 
of a dollar a day—and rarely succeeding. 
On the other hand, we find the United States 
Steel Corporation paying eleven million three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars 
in five years as bonuses to the men supposed 
to be principally responsible for the increased 
output. In 1g07 alone, when the net earnings 
rose above one hundred and sixty million 
dollars, more than four million dollars are 
said to have been distributed in that way. 
Of this enormous sum, very little seems to 
have reached the main body of wage-earners. 
The bulk of it went to highly paid officials 
and superintendents, although undoubtedly 
a certain portion of it sifted down to the fore- 
men whose gangs had done the best work. 
Everybody works long hours in Pittsburgh. 
In this respect there is small distinction to 
make between different classes or races. The 
eight-hour day is_ practically unknown. 
Among 16,000 men employed in the three 
largest plants of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in 1907, there were 120 men working 
only eight hours a day. Most of these were 
employed at the bessemer converters, where 
repeated attempts to keep the men at work 
a longer number of hours have proved futile, 
because of the extreme heat. Outside of the 
steel industry, the rule for most workers is 
ten hours a day —or rather, sixty hours a 
week distributed in a manner best meeting 
the interests of the employer. Among the 
steel and iron workers, the twelve-hour day is 
practically law now, so that, for instance, there 
were only 93 ten-hour men to 1,517 twelve- 
hour men at the Homestead Steel Works in 1907. 
This law, slightly modified — and modified 
largely for the worse — holds good seven days 
of the week all the year through. Neither 
Sundays nor holidays exist for these toilers. 
Once every fortnight, they work twenty-four 
hours in a stretch in order that they may have 
a full day of twenty-four hours free the next 
week. Considering the nature of the work, 
this seems to call for more than human endur- 
ance, but, of nine thousand furnace workers, 
nearly one-half had to stand the “long shift”’ 
regularly every other week in 1907. And they 
tell of repair men working frequently thirty- 
six, or even forty-eight, hours without inter- 
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ruption. Thus the grind goes on day and 
night, day and night— eleven hours on the 
day-shift for two weeks, and then thirteen 
hours on the night-shift for two more weeks 
—each man dropping wearily out of his 
place only to give room to his “buddy,” as 
the man holding the corresponding place 
on the alternate shift is called. When at last 
the steel worker is done with his day’s or night’s 
task, every vestige of strength and energy is 
used up for the time being. A drink at the 
nearest saloon, taken hurriedly, solemnly, as a 
part of the work, almost — then a hurried walk 
or ride home, a silent meal, a few moments of 
drowsy nodding over a newspaper, a few tone- 
less remarks about family affairs, and finally 
the one thing worth while — sleep, sleep, dream- 
less and deep as death. 

“Tecture-courses and libraries are all right 
for business men and women and children,” 
said one of them. “But what good are they 
to one who works seventy-eight hours one week 
and ninety hours the next?” 

But the most typical cry of all heard from 
those slaves of King Steel is this: “Our chil- 
dren grow up, and we don’t even know them!” 

And if I seem to be talking too much of steel 
and of the fate suffered by those who deal with 
it, let me point out that more than eighty 
thousand workers — or about one-tenth of the 
whole population — are employed in the steel 
industry within the Pittsburgh district, and 
that consequently something like one-fourth of 
that population must be depending, in person 
or through others, on steel for a living. 

Of the fearful conditions under which most 
of the work is done; of the deafening noise and 
parching heat in the steel mills; of the stifling 
steam and scorching floors in the laundries; 
of the irritating dust that breeds throat and lung 
troubles in stogie sweatshops and steel-mills 
alike; of the nerve-breaking application 
demanded from the man who tells the exact 
moment for pouring the metal by the color of 
the flames above the converter; of the soul- 
slaying routine that requires a girl in the bolt- 
works to repeat the same set of movements 
sixteen thousand times in ten hours — of all 
these commonplaces in the every-day life 
of the Pittsburgh worker, I cannot speak in 
detail here. All I can say is that the vital 
wear and tear is tremendous: the hair of the 
steel worker grows gray at thirty-five, they say; 
and the usefulness of a girl worker never lasts 
more than six years in any trade. No aspect 
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of this universal state of affairs is sadder or more 
reprehensible than the fact that next to nothing 
is done to procure amelioration, even where 
this could be done easily and cheaply. 

But still more appalling than long hours, 
cruel conditions, and lurking disease is the 
ever-present menace to life and limb. Of the 
blast-furnaces and steel-works it is especially 
true that death in its most dreadful form 
dodges every step of the unwary or over-tired 
worker. Nor can the most cautious or wakeful 
among them be considered fully safe at any 
time. In the mills, broken legs, crushed fin- 
gers, burned feet, and eyes pierced by flying 
fragments of hot steel are spoken of as “minor 
accidents.” The streets of Pittsburgh are 
crowded with deformed and mutilated human 
specimens. Rows of crippled beggars crouch 
near the mill entrances on pay-days. The air 
in every workman’s home is tense with the 
apprehension of coming disaster. One hears of 
wives trembling at a knock lest it imply a mes- 
sage that “ Andy is being carried home dead.” 

During the year ending June 30, 1907, 
industrial accidents in Allegheny County led 
to the killing of 526 men. This means 
that once in every sixteen hours a man lost his 
life while at work. A single year’s report by 
the National Croatian Society, a mutual bene- 
fit organization with a membership of seventeen 
thousand, shows ninety-seven deaths from 
tuberculosis, ninety-five deaths from accident, 
and eighty-five members permanently disabled 
by accident. Strange to say, there are no 
definite or authentic figures obtainable in 
regard to the number of persons seriously 
injured, and all attempts to collect such figures 
have hitherto been strenuously opposed by 
most of the employers. From the hospital 
records it has been calculated, however, that, 
during the twelve months already referred to, 
once every four hours a man was sufficiently 
injured to require prolonged hospital treatment; 
that once in every twenty-four hours a man was 
maimed for life; and that once every twenty- 
nine hours a man was hopelessly disabled for 
the rest of his lifetime. On the basis of the 
partial statistics now available — statistics that 
are well known to fall far short of actuality — 
it has also been figured out that industrial 
Pittsburgh turns out an annual crop of one 
hundred cripples on crutches, fifty one-legged 
men, forty men with twisted and useless 
arms, thirty one-armed men, twenty-seven men 
with only one hand left, and seventy-five one- 


eyed men. A scientifically based estimate 
of the social loss in money and in impaired or 
destroyed working capacity resulting from one 
year’s fatal and non-fatal accidents gives the 
following figures: 


By death ‘ $3,828,090 
By temporary or permanent disable- 
ment o * & 1,320,636 
Hospital charges 80,000 
Total $5,228,726 


The cost of this slaughter must almost 
wholly be borne by the families and fellow- 
workers of the victims. The laws governing 
liability tend to the protection of the employer 
rather than of the worker. Demands for 
damages are almost invariably fought in court. 
Numerous relief associations exist, but they 
serve, as a rule, merely to distribute individual 
loss among a large number of workers. Too 
often they furnish an additional excuse for the 
employer to shirk his own responsibility. The 
investigation of 307 fatal accidents showed that 
eighty-nine families got nothing at all; ninety- 
two families were paid funeral expenses, 
generally amounting to $75, and sixty-four 
families received sums of less than $500. 

The loss of income resulting from 259 investi- 
gated accidents amounted during the first year 
alone to $52,509, while the total compensation 
obtained in all of them amounted to $12,000. 
The estimated loss of income sustained by the 
families of 193 killed workers was $2,754,357; 
but the total compensation paid to those fami- 
lies was only $72,039. The tangible results 
of such a state of affairs are found everywhere 
in lowered standards of living, in children put 
to work before the end of the school age, in the 
dependence of unreasonably large groups of 
people on the earnings of a single worker, and 
in the frequent inability of young men to marry 
because they have to support disabled fathers, 
widowed mothers, or orphaned brothers and 
sisters. 

A considerable percentage of the accidents, 
with their baneful accompaniment of suffering, 
distress, and grief, could undoubtedly be pre- 
vented by a very small expenditure of fore- 
thought and money. Yet next to nothing was 
done along these lines until quite recently. 
Everywhere “dollars have been saved and men 
sacrificed,” to quote one of the surveyors. 
And the laws encourage the employers to care- 
lessness by demanding only “reasonable” 
precautions on their part. 
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Lives exposed to so many hardships and 
sorrows should at least be rendered comfortable 
in their brief hours of leisure. That this has 
not been done implies one of the most disastrous 
results of the exclusive dependence on individ- 
ual enterprise. The natural seriousness of the 
situation has been largely enhanced by the 
difficulty of obtaining full title to land. Thus 
the housing problem has not been properly 
dealt with even in its simplest aspect, the pro- 
vision of a numerical sufficiency of living quar- 
ters. It follows as a foregone conclusion that 
all demands for decency and comfort have 
remained utterly neglected. A majority of the 
skilled workers are believed to own their homes, 
and some laudable efforts have been made, 
particularly by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, to aid them in becoming their own 
landlords. But they form a comparatively 
insignificant minority, leaving the vast mass of 
workers as the helpless prey of speculators who 
exact exorbitant rents for hovels that would not 
be tolerated in many other cities. Closely 
related to this phase of the situation is the 
practical control of all produce by a combina- 
tion that prefers to destroy food rather than to 
sell it at reasonable prices. For this and similar 
reasons, the cost of living is wholly out of 
proportion to the incomes of all but a small 
portion of the people. And here as elsewhere 
this state of affairs tends to favor the unmarried 
and the transient worker at the expense of the 
settled man with a family to care for. 

Pittsburgh is full of old dwellings that have 
been turned into tenements by the simple pro- 
cess of subdividing each floor among several 
families. Many of these are without fire- 
escapes and badly out of repair, while in most 
of them some sort of unsanitary conditions 
prevails. Cellar rooms are common, and these 
are to a shocking extent used as bedrooms 
—beds have even been found in cupboards 
under stairways! Only eight Pittsburghers 
out of each hundred — or some 45,000 in all— 
are officialiy supposed to herd in these pseudo- 
tenements, but this is surely enough. And 
the overcrowding is just as great, and some- 
times greater, in smaller structures, where 
the right of inspection becomes still more 
limited. Six to a dozen human beings fre- 
quently live, cook, eat, and sleep in a single 
troom. And, to make matters worse, it is quite 
a customary thing to have the beds serve one 
shift of men at night and another shift in the 
daytime. An attempted regulation of the 
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number of bedsteads permitted in each room 
has only served to make numerous people 
sleep on the floor. When a family rents two 
or more rooms, subletting and the taking of 
lodgers account largely for the additional space 
occupied. In one place thirty-three Russians 
were living in six rooms and an attic. A 
boarding-house boss often uses the kitchen as 
sleeping place for himself and his family, while 
a score of lodgers are housed in a couple of 
adjoining rooms. In hard times, jobless and 
penniless compatriots are often given shelter 
with the family in the kitchen. Add to this that 
the windows are kept scrupulously closed, and 
the inevitable results must be evident to 
everybody. 

For the first time in many years, the city has 
a sincere and efficient health-officer, Dr. J. T. 
Edwards, who, in spite of circumscribed author- 
ity and discouraging handicaps of every kind, 
has done much to combat the worst abuses. 
A bill that would have helped him greatly was 
passed by the legislature but vetoed by the 
governor. The large estates and most of the 
big concerns have proved indifferent or even 
hostile. Still, some of the worst eyesores, like 
the notorious Tammany Hall in Basin Alley, 
have been closed up by police action, while 
Painter’s Row, a group of ramshackle buildings 
on the South Side, owned by one of the biggest 
steel companies and holding 568 persons, has 
been cleaned up and improved by the owners. 
The principal object of Dr. Edwards’s work, 
however, has been to abolish the outdoor 
privies and open cesspools with their foul reek 
and their constant threat against public and 
private health. Details collected-by the sur- 
veyors in this respect are too revolting for 
reproduction here. By this time, many thou- 
sands of objectionable privies have been 
superseded by sanitary closets, but other thou- 
sands remain, and it is estimated that more than 
nineteen thousand families are still dependent 
onthem. The general scarcity of water should 
be mentioned in this connection. Running 
water in the houses used by workmen is rarely 
found. Instead the women have to descend 
to the street or a yard in order to draw the water 
from a pump or a hydrant. And frequently 
hundreds of people — speaking literally — 
have been found dependent on a single spigot. 
Still more inexcusable is the fact that arrange- 
ments for the proper and easy disposal of waste 
water are seldom in evidence, the result being 
that such water frequently is thrown out of 
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the windows or carried down and poured on the 
ground. 

These homes, so poorly equipped with 
conveniences regarded as indispensable even 
in the poorest quarters of Manhattan, are 
located in naturally ugly surroundings — under 
the shadow of smoke-breathing mills, on the 
verge of clamorous railroad yards, or right in 
between different sets of busy tracks. Every- 
thing about them is, with but few bright excep- 
tions, grimy and sooty and sordid and nasty — 
all the senses are being offended at once, and 
none of them pleased. There are exceptions, 
I repeat once more — and a growing number 
of these, thank heaven! — but the conditions 
I have just indicated form the rule. And what 
more could be needed to explain the part played 
by the saloon in the life of a Pittsburgh 
workman ? 

For the city itself, correct figures of the con- 
sumption of alcohol are hard to get, of course. 
Twenty empty beer-kegs found outside a Slovak 
boarding-house on a Monday morning or a 
dozen cases of beer delivered at another house 
every Saturday night may speak loudly enough 
of the truth, but no reliable data are derivable 
from such instances. Better opportunities are 
offered by the mill towns. A comparison of the 
sums drawn by the saloonkeepers before pay- 
day with those redeposited afterward furnishes 
pretty accurate evidence. It appears that the 
seventy saloons at Braddock take in $35,000 
every other week, while the eighty-two saloons 
of McKeesport —a town with about 30,000 
population and a saloon to each 365 inhabitants 
— collect not less than $65,000 on the two pay- 
days that succeed each other twice a month. 
There are forty saloons at Duquesne; and, of 
the sixty saloons in Homestead, eight are in a 
block that immediately adjoins the mill 
entrance. Most of the drinking is done before 
the 24-hour rest, however, and little time is 
spent in the saloons except on Saturday nights 
and during slack times, when they serve at once 
as clubs and meeting places. The men are 
well aware that not only their jobs but their 
lives are at stake if they go to work with heavy 
heads and tired limbs. Many, if not most, of 
the skilled workers are total abstainers, while 
all of them are very temperate. A growing 
feeling among the great mass of workers in favor 
of local option seems to have been checked, 
temporarily at least, by corporation. politics. 

In spite of the prevalence and prosperity of 
the saloon, the workers save to am astonish- 


ing extent considering the circumstances ~ 
and this is not the least true of the foreigners. 
Many of these spend a maximum of $10 a 
month for rent and food, about $5 for clothes, 
church-support, and insurance, and another 
$5 for drink. Thus even unskilled day- 
laborers manage to put by from $10 to $15 a 
month, while semi-skilled workers save as much 
as $25 in the same period. A banker in a 
Servian neighborhood forwards — between 
$20,000 and $25,000 to Europe every pay-day. 
But it cannot be sufficiently emphasized that 
these remarkable figures are the result of living 
conditions that can hardly be called human. 
The practical obliteration of Sunday from 
the Pittsburgh calendar has had a very different 
effect on the religious attitude of different 
classes of workers. With its usual concern for 
the needs of its people, the Catholic Church 
sees that the man who works on Sunday may 
attend services on Saturday or mass at the 
dawn of day. It is not rare to behold con- 
gregations of 1,000 men, most of them young 
and all of them sympathetically intent on the 
ministrant’s every movement. And the priests 
live largely with and for their own people. In 
all but a few cases it is different in the Protest- 
ant denominations. Ministers are serving in 
mill districts who have never entered a steel- 
mill. ‘Too many of them preach against intem- 
perance without being aware of the heat and 
the dust and the toil that provoke it. Often, 
too, they go crusading for the Sunday closing 
of drug-stores and tobacco-shops without a 
word to say against the glaring Sabbath viola- 
tions in the big mills. Finally, there is a strong 
feeling among the workers that these churches 
are “on the other side,” as they put it. And 
yet the old Calvinistic spirit is far from dead 
among the Protestant workingmen — it is 
simply Jying dormant and forgotten. When it 
wakes once more, salvation may be near. 
And, in the meantime, they suffer in cowed 
silence. To attend a union meeting means 
instant discharge. Socialism interests them, 
but seems too far from fulfilment. And Slav 
and Magyar, Jew and Italian seem not yet 
to have begun to think of those matters. 
With every sort of political corruption and 
what grows out of it Pittsburgh has long been 
over-familiar. Up till a year ago, the city 
had the largest typhoid-rate of any big city in 
the country. That this was caused by the use 
of polluted river water was definitely announced 
by a competnet commission early in 1899. 
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Two and a half million dollars were raised on 
bonds, in 1900, for the construction of a filtra- 
tion plant, but for four years the work was 
delayed while the money remained with 
favored banks at a nominal interest of 2 per 
cent. During those years, a total of 1,907 
persons died from typhoid, or 1,538 in excess of 
a normal typhoid death-rate. The economic 
loss involved in that waste of human life has 
been calculated at $9,228,000, which is not far 
from twice the final cost of the completed filtra- 
tion plant. Since October last year, the whole 
plant has been in operation. During the last 
quarter of 1907, there were 192 typhoid deaths, 
or two every day; during the same three months 
of 1908, there were thirty-seven such deaths, or 
two every five days. 

Corrupt politics and what they stand for are 
doomedin Pittsburgh, no matter what temporary 
triumphs their exponents may celebrate. The 
antediluvian. aldermanic courts, with their 
pernicious fee system, their bids for business, 
their discrimination in favor of plaintiffs, their 
chances for chicanery and blackmail, their 
robbery of ignorant foreigners, and their abuses 
of innumerable other kinds, will have to go 
even if it will take something like a revolution 
to make the state machine give them up. The 
antiquated ward system of maintaining and 


controlling schools will go — and with it will 


go the present crowding of children in unfit 
buildings, the failure to enforce attendance, and 
the vicious discrimination against those poverty- 
stricken districts where education is most 
needed and least in evidence. The traction 
problem, complicated as it is by the extraordin- 
ary franchise trickery of bygone years, will be 
solved one of these days. The rails running 
along the streets of the world’s greatest steel- 
centre bear the same relation to modern high- 
class rails as the proverbial shoes of the smith’s 
mare bear to the shoes of other horses. At 
present the service in general is about as bad 
as it possibly could be without ceasing to be a 
service at all, and the virtual absence of trans- 
fers makes it impossible to cross from one side 
of the city to the other without paying two fares. 
An apprentice may attend evening classes three 
nights a week at the Carnegie Technical Schools 
by paying a tuition fee of $5 for the season; 
but, unless he happens to live near the schools, 
his attendance will cost him $15.60 in car fares 
during the same period. But these evils are 
doomed, just as private toll-collecting control 
of the bridges over the Allegheny River is 
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doomed. Pittsburgh is aware of them and 
preparing to deal with them. They are-evils 
which everybody nowadays recognizes as 
legitimate objects for political action. There- 
fore, I have not dwelt on them at length, but 
have confined myself to social conditions still 
held by many to lie wholly or largely outside of 
public concern. 


Try as one may, it is not possible to overlook 
the numbers and the seriousness of the blem- 
ishes attaching to the image shown in the 
mirror. The impression conveyed by this 
image would be sad indeed but for one con- 
soling fact: it has already ceased to be true. 
Things had begun to change before the survey 
begun. ‘They have been changing ever since 
at a growing rate. A new spirit is astir in the 
city. And, as usual, this spirit may be traced 
back to the leavening soul of a single individual. 
Many would undoubtedly be inclined to find 
this individual in Mr. Carnegie. Nor would 
they be without good reason for doing so. In 
spite of hampering social conditions, the 
Carnegie institutions — and particularly the 
library with its six branches, its 170 distributing 
stations, its 300,000 volumes circulated three 
times over every year, and its missionary work 
on behalf of good reading among the workers— 
have done a great deal not only to assist the 
mass of people but still more to insinuate a 
more public-spirited attitude among the leading 
men of the city. 

But the man I have in mind is Dean Hodges 
of the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge, Mass. During his long rectorate 
at the Calvary Church, he not only worked 
energetically on behalf of projects then regarded 
as hopelessly chimerical in Pittsburgh, but he 
instilled his own ardent and noble spirit into a 
number of men, most of whom are now con- 
spicuous among the present workers for a new 
and better Pittsburgh — men, for instance, like 
H. D. W. English and Mayor Guthrie. This 
origin of the rising spirit of civic farsightedness 
is recognized by its bitterest opponents when 
they refer sneeringly to its main representatives 
as “the Calvary crowd.” During a recent 
visit to Pittsburgh, I met several members of 
this crowd — and to my surprise all of them 
seemed to have eyes as gray as the steel that has 
made the city famous. As I looked at them, 
a feeling came over me that when such men set 
out to do a thing, then that thing will surely be 
done. 
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Now these men with steel-gray eyes — and I 
know that Pittsburgh has many thousands of 
them besides those whom I met — have under- 
taken to render the image reflected by the sur- 
vey’s mirror more false with every passing day. 
And I think that they will succeed — that they 
are succeeding. Nor are they succeeding in a 
spirit of antagonism toward any person, class, 
or interest. Their cry is not for a fight, but for 
a coming together of everybody concerned in a 
common effort that will do justice to all. They 
prefer to see evils corrected from within rather 
than from without, voluntarily rather than 
under compulsion. ‘To them, as well as to the 
future of Pittsburgh, it means much that two of 
the largest subordinate steel companies have 
already, on their own initiative, begun a cam- 
paign for the prevention of accidents; and that 
the local representative of one of the biggest 
land-holding estates has been heard to declare 
himself done for ever with the building of com- 
fortless boxes as homes for workingmen. 
Much indeed has already been accomplished 
toward the appearance of a new Pittsburgh. 
I have mentioned the successful conquest of 
typhoid and the fight for sane sanitary arrange- 
ments. The general death-rate has already been 
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reduced from 19.16 per thousand inhabitants, 
in 1906, to 15.98, in 1908. A comprehensive 
housing census has been provided for, and 
associated charities organized, and a permanent 
typhoid commission established. A splendid 
system of playgrounds has been developed, and 
is being still further perfected to take the chil- 
dren from the streets. Finally, a Civic 
Improvement Commission, with a remarkable 
programme and with Mr. English for head, 
has been appointed by the mayor under highly 
promising circumstances. All these advances 
indicate to me that the dominant Scotch-Irish 
have at last begun to doubt the saving quality 
of unrestricted individualism. As soon as they 
have reached a little further — far enough to 
perceive not only the incidental value but the 
imperative necessity of disinterested collective 
action on behalf of the human material that, 
in the ultimate analysis, forms the only lasting 
foundation for a city’s greatness — then they 
will proceed along these new lines with the same 
thoroughness and efficiency they have hitherto 
displayed solely along the old lines of private 
enterprise. And when they do so, they will 
unquestionably turn Pittsburgh into a model 
community in surprisingly short time. 


THE “TRUSTS” vs. COMPETITION 


HAVE “TRUST” PRODUCTS RISEN FASTER IN PRICE 


THAN PRODUCTS OF 


COMPETITIVE 


PRODUCERS? 


BY 
MEREDITH N. STILES 


4 NHE accompanying chart presents a 
percentage comparison for a ten-year 
period in the prices of a number of 

commodities manufactured or produced by 
corporations or groups of allied interests, 
commonly regarded as “trusts,” with the 
prices of a number of commodities in which the 
per cent. of control by any one interest is incon- 
siderable and in which there is a large element 
of competition. 

The purpose is to throw some light on the 
question as to whether the “trusts” can be 
charged with unduly raising prices because 
of alleged monopoly and the elimination of 
competition to a large degree. If the “trusts” 


have been able to fix prices, have they been 
guilty of keeping them higher than general 
economic conditions warrant? How does the 
increase or decrease in their prices compare 
with the prices of commodities in which there 
is free competition ? 

This chart furnishes a comparison for the 
years 1898 and 1907, the computations being 
based on statistics of wholesale prices con- 
tained in the Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor 
for March, 1908, the latest published on the 
subject. ‘The verdict it appears to hand down 
for the “trusts” is “not guilty,” at least 
not as guilty as the competitive commodities. 

It will be observed that the percentage of 
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increase in the average prices of the twenty- 
four “trust”? commodities is somewhat less 
than that of the twenty-four ‘“‘non-trust”’ com- 
modities. Moreover, it will be seen that the 
average of the “trust” commodities is con- 
siderably lower than the average of ‘258 com- 
modities.” These 258 commodities, it should 
be explained, are the total number used in the 
compilations of the Bureau of Labor, and are 
considered the most important and representa- 
tive articles. Thus their average price from 
year to year give us a fairly accurate idea of 
general economic conditions, and, consequently, 
it appears here that the economic burden of the 
general rise cannot be saddled upon the 
“trusts.” Taking the “trust” commodities 
individually, the burden of some is heavy, as 
in the case of cottonseed oil, steel, copper, and 
glucose; but, on the other hand, there are a 
larger number, thirteen in all, which did not 
rise as much as the “258” —and two, sugar 
and matches, which even decreased. 

The conclusion seems to be that, while 
there may be some artificial exceptions, the 
good old law of supply and demand is still 
working. 


It should be noted that this article deals in 
results and not causes. A host of reasons might 
be advanced to justify the rise in each individual 
commodity by those disposed to defend it. 
For instance, the price of some of the trust- 
manufactured commodities is more or less 
dependent on the price of a raw non-trust com- 
modity. It is merely the resultant facts that 
are shown. 

The average wholesale prices in the 
Bureau of Labor Bulletin upon which these 
computations are based, are usually the 
prices in the New York market, except for 
such articles as have their primary market 
in some other locality. For wheat, corn, 
and meat, for example, Chicago prices are 
quoted; for fish, Boston prices are taken; 
and for leather, the prices of the general 
market. 

Aside from the comparison of the prices of 
the “‘trust-made” and “non-trust-made” 
articles the diagram shows the rapid rise in the 
average price of the 258 commodities. chosen 
by the Bureau of Labor as the best indicators 
of the general economic condition of the 
country. That rise was 4o per cent. 


BREAKING THE WORLD'S RECORD AT 
NAVAL GUNNERY 


HOW THE SAILORS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY ARE TAUGHT—THE RESULT OF 
THE TEACHING SHOWN AT MAGDALENA BAY—THE RECORD OF THE “MARYLAND” 


BY 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


HE month of January, 1908, by cour- 

tesy of the Navy Department, I spent 
aboard the armored cruiser Maryland 

at Magdalena Bay. During my stay, the 
annual record target practice took place. It 
has just developed that the scores made at that 
time won for this ship the much-coveted Navy 
Trophy for marksmanship, even above the 
battleships of the first class. It has seemed to 
me that an inside view of what our men are 
doing might not be uninteresting to all of us 
patriotic Americans, especially in-view of the 
many criticisms of our equipment for active 
service. Men are as much a part of that 


equipment as armor belts and open ports, 
— perhaps a more important part when 
the gage of battle is offered. 

It is a misconception to suppose that our 
marksmen are made by the practice obtained at 
either the preliminary practice, the record 
practice, or the battle practice. These each 
occur but once in the year and consist of com- 
paratively few shots per man. If our men had 
nothing more than this, they would be in much 
the same position as the fellow who goes out in 
the back yard once a year to let fly his bedroom 
revolver. Rather should these records be 
considered as a test, primarily, of the training 
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the crews and pointers have undergone during 
the year; and, secondarily, of the guns and 
their gears under actual firing conditions. 
The results obtained at such tests are carefully 
collated and compared; deductions are drawn 
from them; practical expedients learned from 
them. They are likewise valuable in that they 
accustom the pointers to the truth that the gun 
will actually shoot where it is held as well with 
the service charge as with the little bullets of 
daily practice. The actual making of men 
is rather in that daily practice. 

Another misconceptioégis that very little 
actual shooting is done aboard our ships. 
This arises from the often-printed statistics as 
to the cost of firing the big guns, and the short 
life of their barrels. ‘That is true of service 
charges. But there are other ways of beating 
this particular expensive devil around the bush. 

Rigidly attached parallel to the bore of 
each big gun is a 22-calibre rifle. The firing 
mechanism of the gun is attached to that of 
this rifle; the sights of the big gun aim the rifle; 
to shift the rifle, the direction of the cannon itself 
must be shifted by means of the training and 
elevating gears —one moves with the other. 
So, when a gun-pointer sights his cannon and 
pulls the trigger, all conditions of actual ser- 
vice are duplicated except that a 22-calibre 
bullet is discharged instead of a shell. 

A short distance beyond the end of the gun, 
supported by a frame, is a tiny paper target. 
It is only an inch or less across, but is so placed 
that it appears through the telescope sights 
exactly as a regulation target would look 
at regulation ranges. A system of pulleys, 
furthermore, enables an assistant to put this 
miniature target in motion, so that the illusion 
of a ship under way, the roll of a sea, and even 
the effect of gun recoil (in the case of turrets) is 
accurately duplicated. 

Thus, when the loading crew has loaded its 
dummy charge and the gun captain has clanged 
shut the breech and shouted his “ready!” 
the pointer can actually fire the piece and see 
where his shot hits. Incidentally, it may be 
remarked that the division officer has some- 
thing to say to that pointer if he does not get 
his little bullets one after another into the same 
hole and if he does not fire very promptly after 
the loading is completed. 

In this manner, millions of rounds are fired 
in a year. A marksman is not the product of 
chance, but of practice — and our men certainly 
get it. 


Besides the usual day “ping pong” work, 
the torpedo guns have also the picturesque 
night practice. Every evening a steam launch 
tows back and forth, five or six hundred yards 
from the ship, a small target on a raft. The 
searchlights are turned on, and the torpedo 
guns pepper away at it for a couple of hours. In 
this work dummy ammunition is used, bored 
through the centre to admit a 45-70 rifle cart- 
ridge, which carries with sufficient accuracy 
to the range indicated. Thus we are utilizing 
to advantage the old black-powder cartridges 
left over from the days of Springfield rifles. 

The night firing was exceedingly picturesque. 
In contrast to the extreme blackness of night, 
the rays of the numerous searchlights were like 
pencils across the sky. Where they reached the 
white of the targets, they seemed to kindle the 
canvas as though touching it with a phosphores- 
cent point. In fact, it was exceedingly difficult 
to rid myself of the notion that the targets had 
not some illumination back of them, so strong 
was the illusion of glow through the texture. 
The spray from the shots hitting the water 
hung like jewels. In contrast to the whiteness 
of all this, the flash of the guns sprang forth 
in a menacing red. 

Toward noon the various gun crews knocked 
off and joined their shipmates around the 
decks. In this place, so near the line of the 
tropics, the sailors generally appeared at 
work barefooted and in short-sleeved jerseys. 
The constant labor, combined with the daily 
handling of shells and powder, has given each 
and every man a wonderful physical develop- 
ment. Never has it been my fortune, even 
among professional athletes, to behold as many 
examples of perfect physical condition. Not 
only is every muscle modeled under the skin 
so that it ripples with each movement; not 
only is that muscle rounded as in the outlines 
of a Grecian statue; but it is full of blood, 
firm and vital and ruddy when unflexed. 
This obtains throughout the ship’s company. 
I suppose it would be impossible elsewhere 
to find a similar body of men so uniformly and 
symmetrically developed. There is nothing 
of the knotty, stooped, desiccated strength of 
coal-miners and the Farnese Hercules. Rather 
the type is that of a full-rounded, elastic youth. 

In the meantime, the regular life of the ship 
had been going forward in its ordinary routine 
—drills of marines, special drills, reports, 
visits, inspections, cleanings, court-martials, 
hunting and fishing excursions, trips in the 
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steamers, picnics ashore. But back of it all 
was the gunnery. 

And, although in the wardroom, at mess, or 
off duty, we found plenty to talk about in the 
way of books, politics, sports, and girls, always 
sooner or later the conversation drifted back 
to the all-absorbing topic. Then chairs were 
hitched forward and voices took on the tones 
of earnestness. I heard discussions of all 
degrees of technicality. Some of it I even 
understood. In compliment to myself, for 
a time the topic would be held somewhere near 
the surface — as training gears and electric 
systems of fire control—but before many 
minutes the weight of the discussion would 
plunge it to nethermost depths of ballistic 
formule and their influence on deflection. I 
never tried to follow, but contented myself 
by swimming around on top watching the 
bubbles rise. Invariably, after a time, with 
unfailing courtesy, they apologized to me for 
talking shop. I never could persuade them 
that I liked it even when it happened to be 
beyond me. Every proponent would sooner 
or later try out his theory; and, if it worked, 
every former opponent would adopt it. So 
our navy would be that much more effective. 

Two days before going on the range for 
record practice, the Maryland signaled for, 
and received, permission to fire a “pressure 
shot” from one gun of each sort. This was 
for the purpose of testing the ammunition for 
possible deterioration. An instrument inserted 
in the breech registered the pressure, which 
should be somewhere about twelve tons to the 
inch. 

In this manner, I was enabled to become 
a little used to the concussion before actual 
target practice began. Concussion is some- 
thing to get used to, let me tell you. At 
first, when one of the big fellows goes off, your 
unaccustomed senses report to you that the 
entire universe ahead of you has blown into 
one all-devouring flame, that the air has been 
sucked away from you, and that the decks 
beneath your feet are bulging to immediate 
destruction. The shock confuses you, no 
matter how hard you may try to keep your 
senses clear. The confusion passes, but it 
has sufficed to shake your careful observation 
from all small details. After a few shots, 
however, you do not mind the row, and are 
able to keep your eye on such interesting affairs 
as gun recoil, the flight of shells, and the 
action of crews, 


Even then the shock is very severe. The 
ship has to be cleared as for action. The 
stanchions, awnings, and top gear are all 
down; the hatches and ports closed; all 
pictures, mirrors, and glassware removed; 
and all drawers half-opened. Otherwise the 
air pressure within them would throw them out 
in the middle of the room. I have before me 
on my desk a piece of a glass head-light an 
inch and a half thick and about a foot 
across. It was shattered more effectively 
than by a sledge hammer. Of course, those 
who value their ear-drums stuff their ears 
with cotton. 

During these last two days, also, the division 
officers were very busy bore-sighting their guns 
at a small target a thousand yards or so away. 
A telescope sight screwed into the breech was 
made to align perfectly with the two other 
sights controlling respectively the elevating 
and training gears. All day long the sharp 
mark! mark! mark! sounded, as the three 
men at these telescopes indicated when their 
crossbars covered the bull’s-eye. When they 
all said mark! together, the sights pointed 
where the gun would shoot pointblank. They 
clamped everything down, and were happy. 

This record practice takes place once a 
year. It is simply a test of gunners, not of 
ships under battle conditions. As it is com- 
petitive throughout our whole navy, and as 
the men’s standing is determined by the 
scores made, the attempt is to fire under 
only the best possible conditions. In this, 
obviously, it differs from practice under battle 
conditions. It would be unfair to allow one 
gun-pointer to fire in a seaway, another in a 
sheltered bay, and then to rate these two men 
on the basis of their scores. This fact should 
be held clearly in mind. 

The targets used are of canvas and float 
on a raft. They are 12x 21 feet, and stand 
at the apex of an equilateral triangle whose 
sides are just 1,600 yards in length. The 
ship steams down the base of this triangle at 
the rate of ten knots an hour. When she 
passes the first buoy, she blows her whistle. 
Firing must begin within ten seconds. There 
are two pointers to a gun. Each pointer fires 
his specified number of shots as rapidly as 
possible. He is rated by the percentage of 
his hits; the loading crew are judged by the 
number of shots per minute; the whole gun 
crew, the gun, and the ship, by the hits per 
minute. This seems fair to everybody. 
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For good shooting there is prize money and 
an increase of wages. Good shooting is 
standardized by the average performance of 
the entire navy; that is to say, suppose all the 
guns of all our ships are found to have made 
an average of 76 per cent. of hits— then any 
individual who has made 76 per cent. or over 
qualifies as a first class pointer. Those who 
made less than 76 per cent. are considered 
to have failed. 

It seemed to me more interesting as a first 
impression to descend to the six-inch gun 
deck for the first run down the line. I found 
the gun roped off to exclude all but its crew 
and the necessary officers. The crew itself 
was stripped down for action and waiting in 
that nervous coolness —if the term can be 
understood — that always makes for rapid, 
accurate action. A timekeeper and an umpire 
from another ship stood by. The division 
officer, under whose charge the crew and the 
gun had reached their present efficiency, was 
near at hand. His was.to be the most difficult 
task of all; for he must stand by and see his 
men at work, and must not open his head to 
issue a single word of advice or command. 
It is considered wise to encourage self-reliance 
on the part of the crews. If things go wrong, 
they are supposed to figure out their own 
salvation. Their officer has done his duty: 
now he must step one side to let his machine 
work as best it may. Generally, by the end 
of the run he is bursting with language; and, 
by the time his whole battery has finished, he 
is ready for a padded cell. During all of 
one run I was busy watching an ensign. 
The back pressure of the air in the breech, 
as it closed, was blowing out the primer. 
Naturally, the gun failed to fire. The gun 
captain reported misfire, and tried again. 
This happened two or three times and damaged 
considerably the speed of that gun. The 
gun captain could not see what was happening; 
the ensign could. The latter stood on one 
foot. As each misfire occurred, he hopped 
into the air, a little higher every time. His face 
was contorted like a sprinter’s at the end of 
ahardrun. Yet, if he had said one word, his 
gun would have been penalized for a fourth 
of its hits. 

In the gun deck, it is impossible to know just 
where you are. The throbbing of the engines 
and the small strip of water visible through 
the gun port alone attest movement. Far 
away on the bridge, the bugler sounds first 


quarters, then, after an interval, the officer’s 
call. You know then the ship is turning, and 
that the fluttering little flags on the buoys 
are drawing ahead. Somebody makes a 
nervous joke. The barefooted men at the gun 
shift their positions by ever so little. Here and 
there a powder man or a shell man stoops for 
the fiftieth time to see whether or not that next 
piece of ammunition is exactly where it can 
be handled easiest and quickest. The umpires 
and officers exchange an occasional low- 
voiced remark. It is very low-voiced, for 
somehow in that tension a loud noise would 
seem like a shout in a church. 

For this next four minutes is the culmination 
of a year of hard work. Each gun crew has 
this one chance to make good. The eyes of 
the navy are on it. The sense of responsibility 
is greater even than that of the members of a 
college team, for a gun crew lives and works 
in an environment of experts at its own game. 
It always seemed to me that no better guarantee 
of our prowess in battle could be asked than 
the repeated hits our men make at this record 
practice. For not even battle could key 
them higher. If excitement and nervousness 
could ever make them miss, they would surely 
do so now. 

An old gun officer stood next me one after- 
noon. He had been at this for a great many 
years. Furthermore, he was from another 
ship, and was present merely as a disinterested 
spectator. He glanced at the waiting crew. 

“Excited?” he asked me. “I am. It 
always makes me feel queer inside. Just 
like before the whistle blows at the football 
game. And when you’re the division officer, 
it’s something awful. You ’ve been at it the 
whole year; yet, when you signal to commence 
firing, you ’re absolutely certain that nothing 
on earth could make that gun go off. When it 
does go off, you ’re almighty surprised. After 
that it ’s all right.” 

Suddenly, with startling abruptness, the 
ship quivered to the sound of the whistle. 
The little group by the gun stiffened. The 
spectators drew a deep breath. The gun 
captain reached forward and surreptitiously 
patted the breech of his gun. He was an old- 
time navy man by the name of Riley, and he 
lived for but two things — his gun and shore 
liberty. Aboard ship he spent all his time 
outside his other duties in cleaning, adjusting, 
and polishing that gun, and at night he slept 
beneath it. He called it the Admiral Dewey. 
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The division officer’s whistle was at his lips. 
His eyes were on the stop-watch. He drew 
in his breath and puffed his cheeks. The 
thin thrill of the whistle was drowned by the 
clang of the breech as Riley threw it open. 
Almost immediately it clanged shut again. 
“Ready,” yelled the gun captain. Hardly had 
the first sound of the first part of the word 
left his mouth, when the great yellow sheet of 
flame filled the universe visible through the 
narrow port. A crash buffeted the narrow 
space in which we stood. The great mass of 
metal plunged back and forward again in the 
recoil and its recovery. Riley’s left arm had 
followed it. Instantly he tore open the breech 
again for the eager shellman. The latter, 
having hurled his burden into the chamber, 
turned violently, fairly to collide with the man 
behind him who stood ready with another shell 
held just at the right angle. The action went 
forward in quick staccato movements, each 
as accurate as an instrument of precision, 
punctuated by the mighty roar and plunge 
of the gun. Everyone was keyed to the highest 
pitch. The gun’s crew was working off its 
excitement; but we spectators rose higher and 
higher until we seemed fairly to be riding in 
spirit atop the withering blasts of the yellow 
fire beyond the ports. 

Now the sixth shot was fired. It was the 
moment for the change of pointers, for which 
ten seconds is allowed. The pointer at the 
sights was seized around the waist and hurled 
aside. His mate was hustled bodily into 
place. With hardly an appreciable break, 
the gun resumed its spaced explosions. It 
seemed that this had been going on a long 
while, and would probably go on forever. We 
were in the rhythm of it. The tremendous 
crash of the explosions no longer caused us 
to wince from their impact, but seemed 
rather only the adequate expression of the 
titanic affairs going forward. Then abruptly 
silence fell. We could hear the beat of the 
engines. and the surge of the water as it 
rushed past the ship. 

The crew turned slowly away. Old Riley 
drew the back of his hand across his brow. 
It was over now for the year — settled one way 
or the other. 

In the corner, the gun umpire was adding 
up his little column of figures. One or two 
men looked attentively over his shoulder to 
catch the total. After a moment they turned, 
their eyes shining. 


“Twenty-four and a half and twenty-seven 
and a half ” they told their mates. The figures 
represented the number of seconds it had 
taken to get off the two strings of six shots 
each. 

“Never saw prettier work,’ declared the 
older gun officer of the other ship to me. 
“Never. They went like clockwork. Thirty 
seconds would be mighty good. If the 
pointers were on, it looks like a world’s record.” 

We climbed on deck. The ship was just 
swinging off the range toward the targets. A 
steam launch, which had been lying off, was 
hurrying busily to the raft, towing after her a 
couple of working boats. In a moment they 
had drawn up and were lowering the targets 
for examination and for mending. On the 
bridge, we found the ship’s officers and the 
chief umpire and his assistants looking through 
glasses. Our “spotter’? — the officer whose 
duty it is to watch the flight of shells and to 
report change of ranges — grunted when we 
rather triumphantly told him the time. 

“One of the pointers was rotten,” said he. 
“T was sure of only one hit. The other fellow 
made his six all right.” 

“A string of bright-colored little flags flut- 
tered up on the launch. 

“They report two hits for him,” the spotter 
told us. “Guess we’d better have that target 
aboard.” 

We, on our part, ran up bunting conveying 
instructions. The launch came alongside. 
Sailors hoisted the target aboard. It was 
spread out on the quarter deck. All the 
officers examined it closely. It sometimes 
happens that two shots go through the same 
hole, or that a shell just grazes a bolt rope. 
Finally the official score for the gun was deter- 
mined. The Admiral Dewey had hit at the 
rate of 12.55 per minute. The world’s record 
is a fraction over 13, so old Riley was a trifle 
cast down. On the other hand, this score 
proved eventually to be the best made aboard 
ship, or in the fleet, so he felt better pleased. 
This, I ought to say, is a most excellent record. 
The world’s record for the average score of all 
six-inch guns on any one ship was, up to this 
year, only about seven and one-half hits per 
gun per minute; so you see Riley’s gun did 
exceedingly well. 

But things did not always go so smoothly 
on the gun deck. If they had, the world’s 
record for such batteries would be much higher. 
Things happen out of all human foresight. 
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Misfires occur from some little failure of the 
electric current. Then the gun captain fires 
by percussion. This takes time —very little 
it is true, but still something. I know nothing 
more agonizing than the break in rhythm 
caused by one or more misfires. A second 
drags like a dozen.. When finally the gun 
does go off, it seems almost foolish to go on in 
expectation of making any kind of a score. 
Nevertheless, the longest firing period I remem- 
ber was only sixty-two seconds for the six shots, 
all of which were hits. 

Of course, all gun crews are not as quick 
as Riley’s. Thirty seconds is good time; 
and thirty-four or thirty-five is not bad. But 
most of the delays are caused by the fact that 
the crews are actually too fast for the perfect 
working of the gun’s mechanism. The prob- 
lems thus called up are being solved as fast 
as the ingenuity of ordnance officers can find 
the way. It should in fairness be stated that 
these delays, while affecting scores at record 
practice and aggravating to tearfulness the 
crews and officers, would really amount to 
little in actual warfare. The guns would 
not then be required to shoot so fast, nor, in 
most cases, would it be desirable for them to 
do so. 

As soon as the ship had satisfied herself as 
to the score, she swung away again down the 
course for another run. This time I decided 
to remain on the bridge. 

Here the captain paced back and forth; 
the navigating officer manipulated his bells and 
speaking tubes; the bugler stood ready to 
sound his calls; the signal boys hung forth 
their gay colors where they could be easily 
seized. On the lower bridge was the chief 
umpire and his clerks. Above the gun to be 
fired sat the spotter with his glasses and his 
speaking tube and the man to do things for 
him. 

As soon as the ship put over her helm, the 
bright red flag was hoisted to her forward 
truck. This was the powder flag, and meant 
“Look out! I’m going to shoot.” 

Down the line, directly ahead of us, the three 
buoys marking the base of the triangle fluttered 
gay little flags. We bore steadily down on 
it. A mile or more away, the targets showed 
tiny across the expanse of glittering water. 
The working boats, in a compact group to the 
left, looked like a toy flotilla in the clear, dry 
air. 

The first buoy fluttered alongside, fell astern. 


“Blow!” commanded the captain sharply. 
Immediately the roar of the whistle followed 
his word. We raised our glasses. The jar 
and crash of the first discharge threw our 
binoculars from the mark. At once we 
steadied them; and, as we did so, the great 
shell became clearly visible, as it plunged head- 
long through the target and threw far aloft a 
column of spray. 

“Hit!” breathed someone at my elbow. 

The shell ricochetted, roaring away into the 
distance with the sound of a heavy freight 
train going over a trestle. Again and again 
the water leaped, always farther to the right, 
following the twist of the rifling, until at last 
far across the reaches of the Bay the mighty 
projectile came to rest. 

With almost pulsating regularity, the great 
guns roared. Thencamea pause. We looked 
at each other in dismay. Several seconds 
slipped by. They seemed as many minutes. 
Even the captain shifted a trifle uneasily, for 
this delay certainly meant loss of time, and 
might mean the dreaded and _ penalized 
“silenced” gun. Then whang! she went 
again. We snatched our glasses hastily to 
our eyes. 

The afternoon slipped away. Behind the 
seaward mountains the sun dipped. From the 
ships at anchor came the sound of “colors” 
as the flags sank slowly to the decks. A swift, 
disconcerting blur fell across the reaches of 
the Bay. it was time to quit for the day. 
The ship swung; the rattle of the anchor cable 
jarred through the hawse pipes. We shook 
ourselves and descended to the wardroom, 
where the soft-mannered Orientals murmured 
to us that “chow” was ready. 

We were ready for it. Excitement is a keen 
appetizer. For a time, little was said. Then 
the talk broke forth. Four thousand small 
points needed discussion. This, that, and 
the other had acted contrary to expectations. 

“Great game, this shooting,” said the man 
next to me. “Consists mainly in figuring out 
what would have happened if what did happen 
had n’t happened.” 

At first, the tone was always apt to be pessi- 
mistic. Inevitable delays loomed big. At 
the close of the six-inch practice, our spotter 
walked glooniily back and forth, puffing 
fiercely on a cigarette, his brows knit. 

“T must say I ’m disappointed,” he muttered 
over and over to himself. “I must say I’m 
disappointed.” 
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Yet by the next day he was jubilant. For 
those six-inch guns, in spite of the delays and 
intervals and penalties, had shot as six-inch 
guns had never shot before. A_ world’s 
record had been beaten, and by a good margin 
at that. The average of 8.42 hits per gun per 
minute was chalked up on the bulletin boards. 
All evening the signals winked and twinkled 
congratulations from the other ships of the 
fleet. 

After the six-inch batteries had finished, the 
turrets had their chance. Here the conditions 
differ slightly. The two guns, firing alter- 
nately, are privileged to get off as many shots 
as they are able in the space of two minutes. 
Then the pointers are changed, and another 
two minutes firing takes place. One shot 
is allowed after the two minutes have elapsed; 
but, of course, the whole time of firing is used 
in computing the score. Our turrets did most 
excellent work, averaging for the eight pointers 
2.23 hits per gun per minute. As all four 
guns of a turret can be brought to bear at the 
same time, this would hurl some nine heavy 
shells a minute from the whole broadside 
straight to the mark. The world’s record 
for an eight-inch turret is 3.72 hits per gun per 
minute, made by the Nebraska last November 
at Manila. 

In this turret firing, we had an example 
of the aggravating way some things work out. 
The first run of the after-turret went like 
clockwork as far as the crews were concerned. 
A delay of thirteen seconds was caused by 
waiting for a whirling flame to clear from the 
bore of the gun. In spite of that, the two 
guns got off thirteen shots in their allotted 
time. The turret officer was jubilant. If 
he could do as well on the next run, a world’s 
record was his; and there seemed no reason 
why he should not. The next run was fired. 
The crew worked without a fault. The 
pointers made roo per cent. of hits. And, 
right in the middle of the ru, a shell slid from 
the carriage to the floor of the turret. As it 
weighed 250 pounds, and had to be lifted up 
by hand, the inevitable delay was considerable. 
This accident, as far as we knew, had never 
happened before, certainly not aboard any 
ship in this squadron, in all the years of daily 
practice. In battle the importance of such a 
thing would have been negligible; but in a 
matter of seconds it was heartbreaking. In 
spite of it, this turret finished with 2.49 hits 
per gun per minute. 


The prettiest work of all, however, was that 
done by the torpedo defense guns, the three- 
inch and three-pound batteries. Conditions 
of this class of shooting are the same as those 
of the larger guns, except that it is all done at 
night. Each pointer fires seven shots from 
the three-inch and ten from the _ three- 
pounders. 

In order to facilitate spotting, the base of 
each projectile is filled with an inflammable 
material. This, ignited by the flash of the 
gun, burns brightly as long as the shell is in 
the air. It looks like a firefly sailing away 
through the blackness, across the white pencil 
of the searchlight, and into the blackness 
again. I never ceased to be astonished at 
the elasticity of the ricochet. The little spark 
seemed barely to touch the surface of the 
water before skimming away again. The 
heavy projectile appeared to possess infinitely 
more resiliency than a tennis ball. And always 
it was amusing to watch the queer freaks of 
angle the shells would take on hitting the water. 
Some would mount straight up like sky- 
rockets; others would skim close to the surface 
of the Bay; still others would start violently 
to right or left. At one time I counted five 
shells in the air at once — including, of course, 
the farthest ricochets visible — and all from 
the same gun. 

The ammunition for these guns is fixed — 
that is to say, the powder charge, shell, and 
primer are all contained in the same brass 
cartridge. Therefore, greater rapidity of fire 
is possible. By the same token, the pointer’s 
task is more difficult, for he must get on the 
target and pull the trigger in a briefer interval 
than is allowed the firers of the larger guns. 

In this fire, too, the Maryland beat all 
records, averaging twelve hits per gun per 
minute. One pointer made the extraordinary 
score of 20.5 hits in the minute. 

I do not wish to make any comment on the 
foregoing in the way of glittering generalities. 
The reader can draw his own conclusions. 
Our men are probably at this time the best 
marksmen in the world; and they are straining 
every nerve to remain so. This fact also is 
significant, and seems to me to constitute an 
excelient conclusion to this series of impres- 
sions: immediately after the turret explosion 
aboard the Kearsage, and after the dead had 
been removed, the wounded cared for, and a 
fresh crew put in, the ship again went down 
the range and made an excellent score! 





